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VYARLST PARTNER 
Agricultural Fairs. 


STATE SOCIETIES. 
Misseuri, at Boonville, Oct. 3,4, 5, 6. 
Illinois, at Springfield Oct, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
Kentucky, at Lexington September 13, 14, 15, 16 
Indiana, at Lafayette Oct. 11, 12, 13 
Ohio, at Dayton Sept. 22, 23, 24, 25 
New York, at Saratoga Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23, 
Michigan, at Detroit Sept. 28, 29, 30 
Vemont, at Montpelier Sept. 13, 14, 16 
New Hampshire, at Manchester Oct. 56, 6, 7” 
Pennsylyania, ot Pittsburgh Sept. 27: 28, 29, 30 
Wisconsin, at Watertown Oct. 4, 5, 6, 7 
Maryland, Oct. 25, 26 27, 28. 
Virginia, at Richmond Nov. 1, 25 3, 4. 
Northtern Fruit Growers Association, at Chicago Il 
Oct, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


Boone county Mo. at Columbia, Sept. 28, 29, 30 
Franklin county Mo, at Union Oct. 28 and 29 
Monroe Co. Mo, at Paris Sept. 15, 16. 

Jackson Co. Mo, at Independence Sept 15, 16. 
Morgan county Il). at Jacksonville, Sep. 29 and 30 
Bourban county Ky. at Paris, Sept. 27, 28, 29, 30 


Missouri State Agricultural Society. 
The undersigned, having been appoint- 
ed Agent for obtaining subscribers to this 
Society would respectfully give notice that 
all persons wishing to become members 
an have an opportunity to do so on ap. 
plication to him at the Valley Farmer Of. 
See, in the Old Post Office Building, Ches- 
Dut street, between Third and Fourth. 
Arrangements will undoubtedly be made 
@ steamboat to go from St. Louis to 
Boonville, remain there during the Fair, 
tnd then return to St, Louis. Persons 
Wishing to take Stock, Implements,*Mer- 
ise, or articles of produce or manu- 
e, are requested to call and leave in- 
formation to that effect, that accommoda. 
tions may be made-for all who may wish 
10 go or send. E. ABBOTT, 
4 Editor Valley Farmer, and 
Agent Missouri Srate Agricultural Society. 











Who will go up to the Fair? 


On the first Monday in October a gath. 
ering will be held at Boonville of more im- 
portance to the interests of the people of 
the State than any Convocation which ev- 
er assembled within the State. 


The Legislature has displayed a com- 
menable liberality in appropriating money 
for the purpose of establishing an annual 
State Fair, and the persons entrusted with 


*|the management of its concerns merit all 


praise for the manner in which they have 
made their arrangements for the occasion. 
The premium list, which we publish in this 
issue, is exceedingly well adjusted, com. 
prehending almost every branch of indus- 
try and every useful product in the State, 
while the premiums offered are sufficiently 
large to make them an object of themselves, 
to say nothing of the credit of receiving 
such a testimonial of excellency from such 
a source, But itis not the value of the 
premiums—that is but a trifle compared to 
other advantages, The man who receives 
a premium at the hands of this Society gets 
thereby a certificate of excellency worth 
hundreds of any other kind of certificates, 
And this is not all—there are still greater™ 
advantages, shared alike by those who do 


and those who do not receiye premiums. “ 


Every man who takes or sends to this ex- 
hibiticn a valuable animal or production or 
specimen of his skill and industry thereby 
exposes it to the inspection of all the thou. 
sands and tens of thousands of people who 
will assemble there, all able and many de- 
sirous to purchase the very article or ani+ 
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inal there exhibifed, A Adtordi ig ; A 
that ‘every, fike*this, in other | 
Statés, extensive sdles are Stock, 


mes 0 implements, fruit-and, shade} 
trees, Waggons, pleasure carting: saddles, 
harness; household furniture, jeans, flan- 
nels, linens, hosiery, hats, “boots, shoes, 
&C+y-as-well as_all the various_productions 
ofvthe: farm, the orchard, the garden and 
the dairy. 

Thus we see that this will be an impor. 
tant affair not..only...to. the farmers. of the 
State, but.to every one whose interests are 
afiected by the agricultural and mechanical 
industry. ot, the State; and, where is the 
person whose interests are not thus affect- 
ed? . Where.can.we-find. the man or wo- 
man who can.truly, say)that itis; no con- 
cern of theirs whether the farmers and me- 
chanics of Missouri rouse themselves from 
their lethargy and take the proud position 
which they can if they’ will occupy, and 
be ranked among the first of the States, or 
sink again into the leaden slumber which 
has so long kept them so far in the rear of 
the citizens of other States? No where. 
Our interests are all so woven together in 
the warp and woof of eXistence that they 
cannot be separated.” We must rise or fall 
together. 

‘Come we now back to the question with 
which we set out. ‘Who will go up’ to the 
State Fair—the great convocation or ‘in- 
gathering at the end of the year?’ Of 
course every farmer’ in the State who can 
pdssibly do so will go. If ‘hehas nothing 
of his own to exhibit, he will wish ‘to’ see 
what ‘others have, and learn how it is that 
his brother farmers have gone so far ahead 
ofhim. However’ humble and unpretend- 

g his home may be—however inferior his 

orses and stock—it’ will do him good to 
go and take ‘a look’ at thé fine animals 
which will congregate there; learn how his 
neighbors have managed’ to raise three or 
four times as much grain'from a given num- 
bet of acres as he does, and ‘learn ‘from 
actual experience that there is’a better way 
of doing thin ane the way ‘daddy did.’ 
There is no that @ ‘visif to the fair 
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willimake him rr setter ee with “his Tot 
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hen he sees what others, have done, and’ 
wih that aoe ismot—need not be 
dull, uninteltedtual_ pursuit that he has 





heretofore esteemed it, but an occupation 
calling into exercise dll the intellectual fac- 


ulties, and raising its followers to the high- 
est. rank as intelligent’ beings; that the far- 
mer may surround himself, even if he be- 
comparatively poor, with beauties and lux-. 
uries, and find in the cultivation of his land 
and the improvement of his.stock ample 
employment for his. mind aswell as_hig. 
body—he will go home resolyed no longeg 
to remain ‘a plodder; ‘but, ‘inscribing ‘pro- 
gress on his banner, he will determine that 
he too will ennoble a calling which will in 
turn ennoble him. 

The mechanics of the State will go. The 
managers of the fair would be grosuly un 
mindful of duty did they not give great 
prominence to the manufactures of the State 
and the productions of her skilful artizang 
——and as will be seen by reference to the 
premium list, they have not been thus uns 
mindful. Our mechanics need to be known. 
Too long have we sent to Ohio. and Penns 
sylvania and New York and New England 
for articles that our own mechanics could 
make just.as cheap and a great deal better, 
if they had sufficient encouragement; and to» 
get that encouragetment ‘and patronage they 
must be known, and what better way fo 
make themselves known than to show them- 
selves and their manufactures on this oc- 
casion. 

The merchants will be there. Does amy 
merchant suppose that he can prosper in 
his calling unless the farmer and the ‘me- 
chanic is also‘prospering? | If'so he indul 


ges ina very foolish ‘notion—which experi- 


pence will’ soon ‘Gonvincé him of. Noy, 
ino, the merchant can only prosper through 


the prosperity ‘of these producing classes, 


and when he does anything to advance the 
interest of these*he is in very fact advancing 
this own!’ The merchant is in truth but 
the carrier between the producers of this 
untry and others; ‘and while the farmers 
ahd mechanics could still live and floarish, © 
if the whole race of merchants were struck , 


out of existence, it’ would be ‘the winding. 


op 
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‘up of imerchants if the farmers and mechan- 


igs should cease to give them employment. 
Tt is the interest then, as well.as the duty 
of the merchants and commercial men to 
attend and patronize this fair, . Duty—-be- 
cause gratitude to, those hardy sons of toil 
who produce the articles in which, he traf- 


“fies requires that, he should in_ turn lend 
‘them a helping hand; and interest, because 


if he would secure the confidence and pat- 
‘Tonage of these men, he must mingle with 
‘them, and show by his beliavior that he 
has their welfare at heart, 
~The politicians. will be there. , Who 
among them willlose such a glorious oppor- 
junity to behold the working man, in his 
strength? or to gain fresh material on which 
to expatiate about the great and growing 
Fesources of our beloved State. These 
fairs have sometimes been subjected to the 
wie that they were designed, more for 
the show of great. men than, big calile; we 
hope it will.not beso at our State Fair, and 
‘we do not believe it will be, nevertheless 
it is well enough to be on our guard. 
refore we hope no _ political. aspirant 
vi go there for the purpose of showing 
himself; but let them all goto see, what we 
ae doing in the way of developing and 
proving the rich heritage which God has 
given us. 
Every well wisher of the country should 
be there, whether he is a professional man, 
&man of business or a man_ of leisure. 
Such a man cannot be indifferent to the 
Cause of agriculture and mechanics, the 
Wo main pillars of our country’s welfare. 
Aproud day will it be for the people of our 
Bate, and it will do every lover of the State 
food to be there, and see what has been and 
What has to be done to entitle our fair State 
lotake that rank among her sister States to 
Which she will be entitled when she rightly 
@mploys the mighty resources at her com- 


’ Last, but not least—the Ladies will be 
Where is the lady in the State who 
ul Rotrejoice to go up and by her smiles 
pprobation and approval encourage her 
ther, husband or brother, or all, as the 
se may be, in the glorious work in which 
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they are engaged..A. fair without, the 
presence of the ladies: it would be no fair 
atall, Besides the management have made 
ample arrangements for the exhibition of 
the handy work of the wives, mothers and 
Gaughters of the State, and we do not be- 
lieve that in these departments there will be 
any lack. . In. all the rounds of pleasure 
parties we do not. know of any thing more 
attractive, or promising to afford more solid 
enjoyment than a visit to the First Missouri 
State Fair, with the dear ones of the house- 
hold, 


Therefore we say, let every one go up to 
the Fair. who can possibly do, so, Better 
putoff some other projected excursion, or 
postpone some expensive luxury and go up 
to this great convocation; and do not neglect 
to take your wife and children with,you. 
Do: you, wish your son to love and esteem 
the calling of the farmer? then take him up 
there and show him some of nature’s noble- 
men who are engaged in ennobling this 
glorious profession,| Show him what in- 
telligence and enterprise can do for the far- 
mer, end he will.profit by the lesson, and 
never more complain that he wants to do 
something more dignified than farming, 

a i eel 


Opening of the Pacific Railroad. 


The opening of the first Division of the 
Pacific Railroad, a distance of about forty 
miles in the great chain that_is to unite us 
with Calfornia and the Territories of Ore- 
gon and Washington, took place on the 
19th July, We gather from, the city pa- 
pers some items of the affair which we doubt 
not will be interesting toour readers, We 
say we take these things from the papers— 
of ourselves we know nothing. . During the 
four years that this project has been agit- 
tated, and in all the meetings and ceremo- 
nies attendant upon. its. construction, the 
Valley Farmer has. never been. recog- 
nized by any one concerned in its offices; 
nevertheless, we presume we have watched 
its progres with as much. interest and re- 
joiced as heartily in its success as any of 
our cotemporaries who have been feasted 





and toasted at its banquets or drank of its 
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sbrandy punches furnished in tubs, or its 
sherry cobblers measured by barrels:’ 

The company, consisting of about six or 
seven hundred , @ band of music, 
and the St. Louis Greys in uniform, left St, 
Louis about 11 o’clock in twelve large pas- 
senger cars drawn by the locomotive St, 
Louis, built by Messrs Palm & Robertson 
of this city, and the first locomotive ever 
constructed west of the Mississippi. and 
reached Franklin station, the wostern ter- 
minus, in one hour and fifty-one minutes 
running time. Here the train was greeted 
by several hundred persons from the sur- 
rounding country, including many ladies, 
who welcomed them with many huzzas, 
which were returned. In all, there must 
have been full fifteen hundred persons 
present. 

After eating and drinking until all were 
satisfied the company were entertained with 

- gn eloquent speech from L. M. Kennett, 
Esq., the acting president of the road in the 
absence of Hon. Themas Allen. This 
speech is replete with instructive facts in 
relation to the progress of the road and we 
regret that we cannot give it entire in our 
pages. He saysin June, 1851, the first 
division of the road from St. Louis to this 
point, where the South-western Branch di- 
verges, was located, and on the 4th of July, 
with fit and imposing ceremonies, amidst the 
firing of cannon and general rejocing of 
the people of St. Louis, the ground was bro- 
ken. 

Although a start was now made in ear- 
nest, many and serious difficulties had to 
be encountered, which not only delayed 
the work but added greatly to its cost. The 
sickness along the line (epidemic cholera,) 
both in ’51 and 52, almost suspended op- 
erations during both summers. Several of 
the contractors died, and all, with one or 
two exceptions, failed. Great mortality 
prevailed among the workmen, so that it was 
next to impossible to keep an adequate force 
upon the work. Some of the sections have 
‘ been let and re-let half a dozen times, and 
always to the loss and disadvantage ofthe 
Company. ‘Two tunnels of considerable 
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and hard rock, and several deep rock cuts | the | 
of almost equal expense and difficulty had | Pr 
to be made in other places, But notwith. | gard 
standing these and the thousand and one | boat: 
other obstacles encountered in the enter. agair 
prise, through the ability of the president Rede 
and the energy of the Engineer, Mr, § popu 
O’Sullivan, they have been enabled to fin. belie’ 
ish the first Division in less than two year § boat 
from the time the contractors got to work, §'% St 
and have given you to-day your first ride § 99 th: 
of nearly forty miles towards the ‘Pacific, § ‘there 
over a road that we think will comparef. § Mr 
vorably with any in the United States, in Missi 
cars of our’own manufacture drawn bys § Pike- 
locometive made in St. Louis, and by&. § mane 
Louis mechanics. with ¢ 

Several other speeches were made, among § Young 
which we notice one from Hon. Edwar §thene 
Bates, the ‘orator of the Chicago Conven- for St 
tion,’ who said that he was not a very young § Missis 
man—but old enough to have seen and ob- gf -ascrib 
served many of the great changes which § Vater 
had taken place in the city and county of § Hislat 
St. Louis. Hecame when St. Louis county 9 ad pe 
extended westwardly to an indefinite ex the tin 
tent, and when Franklin county was Bouef jj fequer 
township. Hecame here from Virginia in § Yeeks- 
1814, and traveled the whole distance on thrivin, 
horseback, in what was then thought the Seve 
good time of twenty-seven days. differer 

He did not claim any credit for courage, the con 
or hair breadth escapes in his journey thro’ § ‘lure 
the Indians then located east of the Missi § ursi 
sippi, but so unusual at that day was thear 
rival of a stranger in the village; that the§ Ari 
news spread everywhere—every body heard ist of J, 
of it, and on the evening of his arrival almos'Gwag ha; 
every man in town came to see the strange Brom thy 
and hear the news from the States, One tial of ; 












of his first duties, as a citizen, was to et-] The 
roll himself in a volunteer company of arti- Jo fear t 
ery, to repel the Indians, then reported to begsfactor, 
in the vicinity of Cap-au-Gris. He alluded Peal anc 
to a veritable fact that occurred with Thos. mpleme 
F. Reddick, Esq.,then acitizen of St. LouisyBeady 


but who was regarded by many as visionary Dnly tw, 
in his predictions of the future growth of thefomiatgn 
country. About this time a steamboat hediWright 
been built on the Ohio, and had gone dowiiflork Re 





length had to be excavated through a solid 


A 






to New Orleans. The steam assisted to rUlftokaw, 
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grea the Boat down stream, but was not sufficient 
+ had | t propel it against the current. Many re- 
with. | garded this as conclusive evidence that 
| one | boats could not be ‘propelled up stream 
enter | #gainst the current of the Mississippi. Mr. 
siden | Reddick took grounds in’ opposition to the 
» Mr. § popular opinion, and boldly asserted that ‘he 
10 fine believed the time would come when a steam- 
years boat would make a trip from New Orleans 
‘work, 9% St, Louis!’ It was generally regarded 
st ride § #8 the exuberance of extreme fancy, if not 
racific, 4 the result of a disordered imagination. 
ate Mr. Bates had stood upon the banks of the 
ites, in. Mississippi and saw the first steamboat—the 
n bys Pike—arrive at St. Louis. Then, every 
by Ss. man and woman in the town—even women 
with children in their arms—the old and 
among § JUDE people—flocked to the river to see 
Rdwart @ihenew wonder. ‘That was a glorious day 
‘ohven- @ or St. Louis, and for the Valley of the 
y young Mississippi; and glory and honor should be 
and ob ‘scribed to the man who combined Fire, and 
; which @ Water, and Iron in the production of steam. 
yunty of His labors were far more valuable than gold 
s county 9 Md pearls to the country. Hehad known 
nite ex tue time when the arrival of a steamboat— 
s Boueft @ ftequently at long intervals—one in many 
rginia in weeks—-was regarded as contributing to a 
ance on § ‘itiving commercial business. 
paght the: Several other speeches were made, by 
different individuals and at a quarter past 5 
courage, § ‘lecompany were all seated tn the cars and 
ney thro’ § “turned home again, well pleased with the 
e Missie- § *sctrsion. 
‘as the ar 
. thatthe Atxin’s Rearer in Inpiana,—On the 
ody heard § lst of July a trial of agricultural implements 
val almost'iwas had in Wayne Co., Ind. We copy 
e strange om the Indiana Farmer an account of the 
tes. rial of reapers : 
was to el-] The early ripening of the wheat left us 


py of atti fo fear that we should be too late for a sat- 
orted to beGsfagtory trial of Reapers, but through the 
{e alluded Peal and energy of the manufacturers, the 






with Thos-Amplements were got to the ground and 
St. Louisyfeady for operation on Saturday morning. 
s visionstyPaly two entries were made: Atkins’ Au- 
-owth of thegomiaton’ Reaper, manufactured by J. S. 


unboat heMright & Co,, Chicago, Ill; and the New 
gone dowlifork Reaper, manufactured by Warder & 


perhaps, commanded more interest than 
that of any other machines, and there was 
a larger attendance on the ground. The 
wheat was of average size and smooth bot- 
tom. There was very little difference in 
the cutting of the machines, excepting that 
the N. Y. Reaper cut the widest swath—- 
both done the cutting in the most perfect 
manner, leaving nothing to be wished for 
in this t. 

The a, of the N. Y. Reaper,which 
is done by a man standing on the platform 
and facing the team, is a great improve- 
ment over other hand raking machines and 
is well done, with ease to the raker. The 
general expression so far as we heard, was, 
that it was the best hand raking reaper in 
use at this time. 


Mr. Jewell, the agent for putting up the 
Automaton Reaper, now mounted his seat 
and started off in an easy walk, and the at- 
tention of every person present was attract- 
ed to the novel operations of this unrivalled 
machine, Its peculiar and perfectly adapt- 
ed motion almost conveyed the idea that it 
was endowed with reason. The raking 
was done with a precision and certainty 
which defies description—the gavels are alk 
dropped snug, straight and compact—not 
a straw wasted. We are sure that we only 
echo public opinion when we say, that no 
machine was ever exhibited in Old Wayne, 
which has been hailed with such general 
satisfaction and commendation. ‘The ma- 
chine was sold on the ground to Mr. Dillon 
Haworth, one of our best farmers. The 
only other one which was brought here, 
was also sold to Mr. McConkey, of Fayette 
county, the same evening. The Silver 
cup was awarded to this Reaper by accla- 
mation. 





Grain Dritt.—Our readers will please 
notice the advertisement of Pennock’s 
Grain Drill, in this issue. These ma- 
chines are made of the most durable ma- 
terials, the points of the flukes of best cast 
steel, and where they have been used they 
have been highly approved. Call and 
see them, and at the same time take alook 





isted to rulifrokaw, of Springfield, Ohio. This trial 





at other useful articles. 
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Mount Vernon, Lawrence Oo., 
Mo., July Vth, 1853. 
Eprrok of tHe VaLtey Farmer : 


Dear Sir.—I have noticed in your May 
No. a few columns devoted to the subject 
of Well-Digging, and the mysteries of find- 
ing water under ground, I am not a.scep- 
tic in that doctrine notwithstand| am 
as uncertain as to the how or ahs of 
the thing as other men in whose h the 
mystic rod will not move. About'the year 
1808, in the State of Tennessee, and while 
a boy of 15 years of age, I observed that 
the tops of growing timber had a tendency 
to lear towards water, and at a certain 
place where a large spring of water broke 
out of a hill side, run a few feet and fell 
some ten feet over a rock into @ cavern, 
and at the distance of about 80 poles broke 
out at the bank ofa small river. I had ex. 
plored this subterraneous' passage’ of the 
water in its whole length, and thought | 
could mark its route on the top of the 
ground, over a smart little rise, by the pro- 
jecting limbs and recumbent tops of the 
trees, and particularly of some species. of 
timber more than others. ‘This idea led 
me to notice other places, and I thought | 
had made a great discovery, and began to 
broach my new discovery to others. I had 
made some disciples among the boys,’but 
when the older ones got hold of it, they 
either scolded me for my superstitious fol- 
ly or laughed me to scorn, | Well, | had 
got'so confirmed in:my own doctrine that 
i have, for the period of forty-five years, 
been a close observer and examiner of the 
matter, and can now affirm, from long ex- 
perience and many actual experiments on 
the subject, that I can, in a timbered coun- 
try, tell every spot where-a vein of living 
water runs, and traceit in its windings un- 
der ground. Your article. was the first I 
ever saw in print.on the subject, and I am 
in hopes it is not the last, for be assured, a 
« science of important utility lies at the bot- 
tom, and it requires several heads and 
hands to pick it ‘out. 
In the year 1811 was the first I ever knew 






caught, and I took hold of the rod with a. 
believing grasp, and found that it * would, 
work,’, From this discovery I proceeded 
to. try many experiments, and I found that 
wet-weather streams and stagnant pools, 
or even streams above ground, had. but lit. 
tle influence on the working of the rod, 
I found some in whose hands the rod would 
not work, but when I grasped their hands 
in mine, it would work in spite of them, and 
to their astonishment; and others. again, 
I have, found in whose hands it would not 
work when I grasped their hands in mine, 


able to account. 

In the course of my experiments probar 
bly fifty wells have been dug after my di- 
rection, in which but one solitary failure 
has been made, and seldom but a. foot 
more or less from my guess. I have found 
that the hazel is the best, although the 
peach and hickory and several other kinds 
of timber will do,yery. well. . I choose the 
hazel of last year’s growth, forked, and 
both prongs evenly of a size and length, 
trimming each to.the extremity. If 1 wish 
to find a vein of water nearest me, | let the 
rod swing hoizontally, holding the prongs 
perpendicularly over each other, in this 
position the point of the rod will move.to- 
wards the stream, and by moving in that 
direction until the rod turns back, it is. easy 
to ascertain the perpendicular point over it, 
and follow the stream back and forth so as 
to obtain a shallower spot, or one clearer 
of rock on the vein, When the spot is as- 
certained, hold the rod in a vertical posi- 


it firm, a prong in each hand, thumbs up, 
and the point of the rod will attract fore 
wards and downwards, so as very often to 
break both prongs, but when the draw is 
very strong, let the rod a little looser in the 
hand to prevent its breaking. When it 
has come to a certain position, either in @ 
horizontal and most generally under, it 
will make a short pause, and quiver like 
the needle of acompass in settling. When 
in this state of mysterious excitement, the 





anything of the rod working for water, and 


mind of the operator seems to have some 


from my previous. observations, the idea, 


The why or the wherefore of this I am not, 


tion, on either side of the stream, holding, 
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directing influence, for the desire now is 
felt to know the depth, and the inquiry of 
the mind is instantly obeyed by the inani- 
mate’ rod, super animated, and it™begins 
regularly to beat or vibrate, one, two, three, 
four, &e., for the number: of feet: This 
may appear strange to many, but I have 
hit,oftener under a foot than over, in the 
depth. 

L have for several years back been col- 
lecting and arranging many things on this 
subject, and had something like a small 
volume of papers ready for revision and 
systematizing, when, (last winter was a 
year ago,) I had the misfortune of having 
my house, library, papers, and all that I 
had burned up, and. what.I now write. or 
may write in future on the subject, will be 
theeffusion of fixed principle on long past 
experience. 

Many minds revolt from the ideas of 
things they cannot understand the why and 
wherefore of, or reason for. They see the 
‘water conjurer,’ as they please to call us, 
feeling ‘about with our forked. sticks, and. 
guessing where the water may be or may 
not be, just as it happens. Water! water, 
plenty! Well, just so with other great 
discoveries. I wonder how Laban felt 
when Jacob proposed to him a certain 


told him the whole plan I have no doubt 
but’ that Laban would have laughed ‘at 
Jacob’s supposed folly and madness ; but 
the, readers of sacred writ know the effect 
that’a few spotted rods, placed in the wa- 
ering troughs had on the cattle, and that 
4s a divine order of Providence is no more 
or less mysterious, nor no more or less true 
than the operations of the same kind fof 
rods in discovering streams of water un- 
pen Abraham, Isaac, Laban, Jacob 

others, dug wells in their day, and | 
have no doubt but the effect of this myste- 
nous rod was then understood, as rods 
were used as divining mediums. Moses 
and Aaron and the Egyptian Magicians 
used rods, and no’ doubt the Eastern Ma- 
gicians, or as they were called, wise men 
of the East. “But let this be as it may, itis 
how a known fact that rods are used, and 





thing? Gen. xxx: 32. And if Jacob easy 


[that to. some good purpose in the discovery 
of the hidden beverage, Nature’s greatest 
blessing to animal existence. 

But why is it that such a gift, for a gilt 
it really is, was not equally and generally 
dispensed among mankind? It is. said 
that strict justice is not partial, and where 
the necessity of a thing éxists universally, 
that thing should be dispensed universally. 
to all alike. This ‘idea of infinite divine 
justice is very beautiful in, theory, but it is 
by no means reasonable, or common in 
practice. The dispensation of gifts and 
graces are as variable and partial as the 
idea of partiality will possibly admit. The 
natural symmetry of personal parts and 
visage, that constitute the idea of beauty, is 
not dispensed by nature alike to every one; 
neither is that. temper of the mind that con- 
Stitutes the agreeable, a universal dispen- 
sation. But these gifts of nature are ne- 
cessary to one and to all, and why not uni- 
versally dispensed ? 

But it is not.neccessary to dispense to. 
all alike. The good of society in natural, 
moral or religious capacity does not re- 
quire it. The best mode is a proper dis- 
tribution of talent and capacity, and the 
best means of public good is for every in. 
dividual to exercise and improve the talents 
and capacity given, 8o as to secure the 
greatest possible amount of advantages 
arising therefrom. Society is an individ. 
ual whole, but yet made up of parts. The 
body is an individual whole, yet constituted 
of parts. All the body is not head, neither 
is it all feet. The same in Society, All 
are not rulers, nor all subservient. Every 
one has his proper talent to occupy, im- 
prove and sustain to profit and honor him. 
self, and that of the. society with whom he 
has identified himself. But how are these 
singular gifts diffused by nature? Study- 
ing’ Nature's unerring laws has led to ma- 
ny and important discoveries. The visible 
operations of these laws have from time to 
time led the careful observer to detect her 
in her more hidden and secret operations. 
‘fhe history of the rise and advancement of 
the philosophy of electricity, of magnetism, 





galvenism, physchology, é&c., will show by 
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——————— 
what laws or regulations and adaptations, 


things are connected with things in their 
different physical operations. And who 
knows why and wherefore that the great 
science of hydrology should not, under 
some hand or hands, be perfected into a 
practical system, and rank among the stu- 
died sciences of future generations. 1 
would now propose a few questions. 

Ist, Will the editor of the Valley Far- 
mér favor the attempt by, giving a small 
space in his journal to the investigation of 
the subject ? 

2d. Will gentlemen of competent talent 
devote some of their time in the investiga. 
tion, and contribute their observations to 
the subject. 

3d. Will gentlemen opposed to the doc- 
trine favor us with their best reasons 
against ? 

1 am, sir, very resp’ly, 
Yours, &c,, Jonn W. WiLKiNsonN. 


Opening of the Crystal Palace. 

The ceremonies of the inaugration of the 
Crystal Palace were celebrated with great 
pomp on the 14th of July, in presence of the 

ief Magistrate, several members of his Ca- 
binet a large number of exhibitors, and 
invited guests. 

The President of the United States, who left 
a by special invitation to be pre- 
sent at the oy Sate the Exhibition, was re- 
ceived at Castle Garden, at 10 A. M., by the 
Mayor and Common Council of New York 
together with a great number of distinguished 
men—the Mayor welcoming him ina few 
very appropriate remarks, to which the Presi- 
dent replied in a very eloquent speech of con- 
siderable length. 

There were many thi 
opening which deserved praise, and others 
as deserving of censure. bn the platform of 
the North Nave were seats appropriated for the 
President and the members of his Cabinet who 
were present,---Jefferson Davis, Secretary of 
War ; James Guthrie, Secretary of the Navy, 
and Caleb Cushing, Attorney General, Sen- 
ators, Officers of the army, (eott and Wool 
Were present;) and navy, (the veteran Stew- 
art was there,) Governors of various States, 
(Seymour, of New York. Cobb, of Georgia, 





s connected with the 


and Foot of New Jersey,) Foreign Commis- 
sioners, &c. On the east platform were the 
members of the press, clergy, foreign Consuls, 
a number of epauletted gentlemen of station 
unknown, Judici 
of Colleges, &c.: 


of New York, Presidents 
ese were invited guests; 





the holders of tickets were situated ‘n the ya- 
rious galleries and throughout the building. 
There were, we suppose, about four thousand 
persons present, and while marked respect 
was paid to soldiers, politicians and men of 
literature, the.classes whose genius and skill 
the build ing itself is a monument of, were not 
mentioned in the programme, and were left un- 
noticed as persons of no consequence; Paxton, 
the designer of the London Crystal Palace, 
was on the platform at its opening--.a marked 
man. Where were the designers of the New 
York Crystal Palace? No where, we sup- 
se, for all that was said or known of them. 
© place was appointed for distinguished 
American Engineers---the very men who 
should have held the most distinguished places, 
---next at least to the President and his Cab- 
inet. Itis a solemn fact, that for all the com- 
pliments which are sometimes extorted from 
public speakers, respecting what men of inven- 
tive genius have done for the world,---the Cry- 
stal Palace being their Museum, and nothi 
else---our public men have not yet learn 
how to treat them; they never have, on any 
public occasion, been placed in their true po- 
sition. We really expected that the opening 
of the Crystal Palace would have been an oc- 
casion for a marked complim nt paid to men 
whose works will make it all that it is or cam 
be. A seperate platform should have been 
appointed for celebrated architects, engineers 
and inventors; they should have been the most 
marked man there. Instead of this, there 
were epauletted, unknown pompous speecchi 
fiers, reverened divines, and members of the 
press, in abundance (all invited guests,) and 
heir places distinctly mentioned in the pro- 
gramme, but there was no place for the De- 
signers of the Crystal Palace, Messrs. Cars- 
tensen & Gilderstein, the engineer, Mr. Det- 
mold, and other engineers connected with the 
construction of the building; or such inven- 
tors as James Bogardus, R. Hoe, McCormick, 
Mott, Bigelow. Babbitt, Sickles, Stillman, 
Allen, and a host of other American inventors 
that we could name, who have made their 
country great at home, and respected and ad- 
mired abroad. ‘These are the kind of men 
whom the people should delight to honor on 
such occasions. Those distinguished Amer- 
icans who received Council Medals at the 
World’s Fair in London, should have been in- 
vited and placed prominent by themselves, 
along with the designer and owners of the 
Yatch America; we should liked to have seen 
them altogether, with the famous lock opener 
---the inimitable Hobbs---on the right, cool as 
when he opened the famous ‘Bramah Lock,’ 
and bore off the. brilliant prize of $1000--- 
that would have been @ sight worth viewing. 
Our country is not yet republiean in spirit; 





it is only so in name, and the opening of the 
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Crystal Palace afforded ful! trath of what we 
say. It is a political aristocracy; petty squires, 
second rate lawyers, capon-lined Aldermen, 
hairy-faced men with epauletts on their shoul- 
ders, and such like characters’ were treated 
‘with ‘come up here, there are chief seats for 
you.’ Distinguished inventors, artist, engi- 
neers and mechanicians---the men who have 
been most prominent---were treated with ‘sit 
down there---see there are some footstools for 








ou.” 
*, Public conduct mast and shall undergo a 
change in the treatment of our distinguished 
inventors, mechanicians, &c., if we can exer- 
eise any influence in bringing about such a 
reform. All our public displays---processions 
mn great ogcasions—have always ignored 
mechanical skill and industry; this should not 
be,---and suc event as the opening of the 
Crystal Palac rded a most excellent op- 
portunity, if the least quantum of common 
sense had been exercised, to pay a deserved 
tribute of respect to the genius and skill of our 
eountry, in the person of some of our distin- 
guished inventors and men of genius. 

The building, as we said on one occasion 
before, ‘rises like a thing of beauty;’ outside 
it looks beautiful, but not —— in its di- 
Mensions, owing to its peculiar form; its 
«quadrangles afford a view of but a small part 
of it at once. Inside it is still less imposin, 
in dimensions, from the very same reason, a 
the numerous girders, braces, and tie rods, 
which intersect the roofs of the four transepts 
—misnamed ‘Naves’ by many. The dome 
which crowns the centre is the chief beauty of 
the structure; and we cannot help but la- 
ment that the plan of making the whole build- 
ing in a circle was not adopted, for then eve- 
ry spectator on entering jwould have had a 
more extensive view, and every mind would 
have been more deeply impressed with the 
idea of massive’proportions. The decorations 
look very well, only a little too much of the 
“calico’ about them---but they will not be fin- 
ished for some time yet. It will be a month 
at least before all the arrangements of the 
Exhibition will be completed. Not one-fourth 
of the boxes were unpacked on the day of 
opening; still there was much to admire and 
afford gratification. There are some fine 
marbled statues by Italian arti:t, but the fig- 
ures being mostly nude we saw they were 
avoided by our American females. We will 

k of these om some other occasion; at 
present we intend merely to chronicle and 
make some remarks on the opening of the 
Exhibition, We cannot, however, pass over 
mentioning some of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects; on the floor, in the centre of the Nave, 
stands a huge equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton, by an Italian artist, we believe, named 

*Marrochetti; it is of all other things the most 
striking to the connoisseur, inasmuch as 
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— oo 
Washington looks stiff and clumsy, and his 
horse not unlike that of a well fed London 


brewer’s; Washington was sedate and aA 


fied, but bulk dues not make a man look dig 
nified, nor stiffness give 2 commanding ap- 
Reet Washington was a fine horseman, 
ull of agility, and liked to ride a herse of 
some metal. This statue, however, stands in 
the only place adapted for it. There is also 
@ statue of Webster on the East side of the 
Nave; he is not on horseback, however, but 
stands with a great coat on, lifting his right 
hand,---not like Webster, but like some frothy 
orator, who had adopted this method of clear- 
ing points of faith, with the addition of thum 
ing to keep warm in cold weather. It is by 
an English artist named Carew, perhaps a de- 
scendant of Bamfield Moore Carew, the gipsey. 
Mr, Sedgwick alluded to this statue in speak- 
ing of Webster, but the work is horrible; if 
the artist had copied the head from that of a 
small bust of Parian marble, in the English 
department, he would have succeeded better. 
There are large casts of the Savior and the 
twelve my » by Thorwaldstein, on one side, 
and high in merit above all others, is the 
bronze equestrian statue, by Kiss, of the 
Queen of the Amazons attacked by a Lion. 
This ee work of art is worth going a thou- 
sand miles to see,---but enough of this for the 
present. We cannot predict what our coun- 
trymen are going to do in competition with 
the artist and mechanicians of other lands. 
England has about as mach room appropriat- 
ed to her as the United States, and is, we 
think, going to make a figure, but we ¢annot 
say much about any department yet; that of 
the United States, in the north-east, wing, is 
very backward. The Italian and Ge*man di- 
visions are the most advanced; that of France 
will no doubt be exceedingly attractive, per- 
haps the most so of any. tt is Our Opinion, 
from what we have seen, that the Exhibition 
will be a good one in many respects; we hope 
and believe it will yet come up to a very hizh 
standard, and a little just criticism will effect 
its proper share of good.--- Scientific Am. 
The Cow Blackbird, 

Boys, sometimes in their excursions after 
birds eggs, when peeping into the hanging 
nest of the Red-eyed Fl Sitebin, notice one 
egg, differently masked, and larger than the 
rest, but are not aware that it belongs to the 
bird under consideration. Like the urope- 
an Cuckoo, they never pair like other birds. 
but males and females flock together, an 
roam over the country, living in a state of con- 
oubinage and vagrancy, like a band of 
sies. Their young are never cared for by 
their parents, but are bred as foundlings, they 
being the only bird found in this country that 
do not build a nest, and feed their young. As 
we have before remarked, the Cow-birds are 
banded together in small parties both male 











































= the breeding season, and when the female 
prompted by nature to lay. her egg, she 
leaves her companions in the flock, and search- 
8 for the nest of some small bird, in which 
4 make her deposits, If shechances to find 
the neat basket nest of the Red-eyed 
catcher, andthe owner of it notat home, 
slyly and in great haste, drops in, the. nest 
her solitary egg, and quickly leaves the, prem- 
ises, and again joins the flock, usually utter- 
ing some notes expressiye of her success in 
thus relieving hersclf of her. care. The. hon- 


‘Yeturn, as we may well su » feels, indig- 
nant at the shametul odndact of the Cow-bird 
but if she had eggs of her own.in the nest 
” before the deposit of the str is made, 
the attachment to home is sufficiently strong 

* to prevent her from abandoning her nest. 
Some birds who have had their homes visited 
by the Cow-bird, build.a false bottom to their 
nest, and thus covering the egg of the: para- 
‘Bite, prevents its incubation, Upon this ad- 
, fitional flooring in the nest, the parent bird 
-------@ommmences_ anew to lay her eggs. But usu- 
ally the Red-eye, after the egg of the Cow- 
bird is deposited, commences sitting, and in 
due time the parasite egg is hatehed: always 
“before the epee of the parent bird. The 
youngfof the Kid-eyed Fly-catcher, or Vireo, 
usua, ea not appear, un e 13th, day 
from the time incubati 8, where- 
as, the young of the Gow. usually ap- 

" pears on the twelfth day, Shouldthe Red- 
eye continue on the nest until all the eggs 
are hatched, the young Oow-bird being a 
much larger bird, and receiving the most/atten- 
tion from the duped nurse, grows apace until 
he nearly fills the small.and crowded nest, 
fairly covering up, putting out of sight, and 
at last stifling the young of the legitimate bird 
which when dead, are carried. off from. the 
nest by the foster parent, leaving the black 
stranger alone in the nest, to enjoy all her 
affectionate attention... It frequently happens 
that tee Red-eyed Vireo, upon the, hatching 
of the Cow-bird, which we haye before said 
takes place before that of the vireo, immedi- 
ately leaves'the nest, to supply the foundling 
‘with food, and by so doing leaves her own 
eggs to perish, for the want of a little more 
incubation. The unhatched eggs are soon 
®‘¢@jected by the parent bird, from the nest, as 
‘is supposed, who continues to feed the sooty 
~ stranger until he leaves the nest, and'for some 
,  gtime after. Some thirty years since we took 
“an egg of the Cow-bird from the nest of the 
Red-eyed Vireo, and placed iit'in the nest of 

~@ barn swallow, for the purpore of more con- 
‘-veniently watching its incubation. At the 
‘time of the deposit there were three eggs in 
the nest of the swallow, when she laid one 
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and female, during the summer months, and| more egg.and commenced.sitting...In about 


twelvo or thirteen days I noticed that the par- 
asite’s egg. was hatched but the swallow’s 
were not. Soon after the hetching of 
the Cow-bird, the swallow, came off her nest, 
and neglected her incubation, to supply the 
young foundling with food. The. then’ re- 
maining un ed eggs of the swallow, after 
a few days were ejected as 1 then suppsed by 
the parent bird, and were found under the 
nest. The foundling had now the whole nest 
to himself, and being constantly fed, by both 
the male and female swallows, became exceed- 
ly large and fat, completely filling the 
nest a still. elamorous for food... The 
swallows continued to feed the young bird for 
several days.after it left the nest, and one da 
I believe upon the top of theybarn, where, it 
attracted considerable attention from persons 


ass b ° 

. Thee : of the Cow-bistill oval, and smal 
we should think, for the size.of the bird, and 
thickly marked with small spots of olive 
brown, on a white ground, tinged with green. 
Theeggs of the Red-eyed Fly-catcher are 
white, with a few small brown spots at, the 
large end. We give these descriptions, with 
the beautiful basket nest of the Red- eye con- 
taining the eggs of the duped owner of it, and 
the solitary egg.of the vagrant, on a table be- 
fore, and. we ¢am but notice the great. differ- 
ence: between ‘them, both as to size, markings 
andfigure. The favorite nurse selected by the 
parasite, is the. Red-eyed Fly catcher, But 
when she is not to be found, she seeks the 
nest of the White-eyed Fly-catcher, Maryland 
yellow Throat, Indigo Bird, Chipping Spar- 
row, Song Sparrow, Blue-eyed Yellow War- 
bler, Grey Fly-catcher, Golden-crowned 
Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush, Blue Bird, and 
some others. The Cow-bird »is known. by 
many names, suchasthe Cow- Tropical, Cow- 
pen Bird, Cow Black-bird, Cow-pen Bunting, 
and Cow-pen Finch. The Cow-bird should 
not be confounded with the American Cuc- 
koo, so called from its nutes resembling the 
words cow, cow. The cuckoo builds a rude 
nest of its own and laps four or five greenish 
blue eggs, which it hatches, and rearg ifs 
young with great care.—N. E. Farmer. 





The harvest is nearly over, and the turn out 
much better than was expected. ‘It is proba 
ble there will be about halfa crop. The corn 
J66ks remarkably promising. Immense quan- 
‘tities will be gathered from present appear- 
fances.- Savannah, Mo., Sentinel. 


The wheat crops in Plattey we understand 
from some of our best farmers, are better than 
formany years.past. The corn crops are re- 
markably oromising, better than ever in this 
county before. 
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Aveust, 1853. THE 


Missouri State Fair. 
- We hope every farmer in the State will 
read the annexed list of premiums offered 
for the fi:st exhibition of the Missouri State 
Agricultural Society. The first week in 


October will be an important week in the’ 


annals of Missouri agriculture. Will not’ 
every county in the State send something 
to the great convocation? We learn that 
many individuals in different parts of the 
State are making prepartaions to take stock 
and materials there, and if the right spirit 
is aroused, there will be such a gathering 
on the occasion as has never been witness- 
edin the Sfite. It is understood that a 
strong representation will go from this coun- 
ty, and that several owners of fine stock 
will contend for the Society’s prizes. Will 
not the mechanics of St. Louis contribute of 
their manufactures also, and thereby show 
what they can do? ‘There is some talk 
that a boat will be chartered to go to Boon- 
ville and remain there during the fair, and 
then returu—thus affording the citizens of 
St. Louis and vicinity an opportunity to go 
and return on the same boat, and if they 
choose stop on the boat while there as the 
public houses will doubiless be much 
thronged. An arrangement of this kind 
will most likely be made provided there 
are many persons desirous of going up. 
We know of no more pleasant or profitable 
trip for any one to make who takes any in- 
terest at all in the prosperity of the State. 
- oS 
FIRST FAIR 
OF THE 

MISSOURI STATE AGRICULTURAL SOC:TY. 

To be held on the Fair grounds at Boonville, 
Missouri, on Monday the 3d day of October, 
1853, and continue four days. 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

PRESIDENT. 
M. M. MARMADUKE, Marshall, Saline Co. 
VICE PRESIDENTS, 

Nataantet Leonarp, Bell Air, Cooper co. 

James Rouirs, Columbia, Boone county. 

Dasney C. Garru, Randolph county. 

Ro.axp Hucies, Fayette, Howard county. 

James C. Anperson, Williamsburg, Calla- 
why county. 
Cuaries McCoruicx, Boonville, Cooper co. 
Joun L. Harpeman, Arrow Rock, Saline co. 
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CORRRSPONDING SECRETARY, 
James L. Minor, Jefferson City, Cole co. 
RECORDING SECRETARY, 
Joseph L. Stephens, Boonville, Cooper co. 
TREASURER, 
William H. Trigg, Boonville, Cooper co. 


FIRST DAY. 
MANUFACTURES. 
WOOL. 
BEST SPECIMEN. PREMIUM, 
Fine jeans, not less than 10 yards, strict- 


ly home made, $5 00 
Fine jeans, not less than 10 yards, fac- 

tory made, 5 00 
Negro jeans, not less than 10 yards, 3 00 
Fniled cloth,  « og: urge 3 00 
Linsey, co!ored, *¢ 66 66 3 00 

“§ pluid, home made, 3 00 

si “: factory made, 3 00 
Flannel, 10 yards, = 3 00 
Hearth rug, 3 00 
Pair woolen hose, 1 00 

“half hose, made by girl under 

twelve years old, 1 00 
Pair biankets, 5 00 
Bed sprend—spread or coverlet, & UD 


Needle work embroidery, 

Awarding Commitiee—J. A. J. Adderton, 
Arrow Rock; Benj. Smith, Fayette; C. Me- 
Cormick, Boonville; Moses Broadwell, Fulton; 
Clifton Wocd, Georgetown ; Henry Breadwa- 
ter, St. Charles. 

COTTON AND ARTICLES OF 
CO'T'TON OR SILK. 
Twilled cotton cloth, mixed, 10 yards, $2 50 
Plaid, 66 66 66 66 2 50 
Pair cotton hose, home made, 1 OO 

“6 66 half hose,by girl under 12 yrs. 1 00 

Jeans coat,cut made & pressed by alady, 5 00 


WOOL: 


Linen shirt, best made, 2 00 
| Linen or cotton shirt, made by a girl un-, 

der 12 years, 200 

| Full suit of clothes by a tailor, 5 OU 

| Patch work quilt of silk, 10 00 

6 “6 ‘* worsted, 10 00 

6s $6 6¢ cotton, 10 00 

Woolen shawl, 5 00 

Fancy bonnet, 5 09 

| Fly brush, 5 00 


Awarding Committee.—FEnos B. Cordell, 
Jefferson City; John D. Perry, Glasgow; D. 
R. Parsons, Marshall ; James Murphy, Hunts- 
ville; James Atkisson, Warsaw; L. L. Wood, 
California. 


HEMP AND FLAX. 





Cotton bagging, 100 yards, 10 00 
Coil rope, 100 lbs. nine stran, 5 00 
Linen diaper, 10 yards, 3 00 
Hemp linen, és 3 00 
Flax“ “6 3 00 
Tow *« 6 2,00 
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Swing thread, 3 Ibs, 2 00 


| Reaping machine propelled by steam or 


Tallow cindles, twenty lbs. 200; horse power, 10 00 
Awarding Committee.—Jobn Estill, Glas- Mowing “ 66 6 © 10 00 o 
gow; John V. Webb, Waverly; M. L. Tarlton, | Awarding Commitiee—Ephraim Abbott, y 
Jefferson City; John Lewis, Grand Pass; Clin- | St, Louis; William Fort, Huutsvil og W. R. 
ton Cockerel], Platte City. | Kidwell, Williamsburgh; A. R. Glasby, St. 4 
CABINET AND CARPENTES’S WORK. !Louis; John S. Jones, Heath Creek; William 
Wardrobe, $10 00 | Gilpin, Independence. 
Sofa and half a dozen chairs, 10 00 ——. 1 
Venetian blinds, 3 00 SECOND DAY. 
Door, puttern, finish and material, 3 00 : eo 
Monti vlese, of wood, , 3 00 MANUFACTURES. 


Awarding Committee.—Henry Bingham, 
Arrow Rock; B. O. Austin, Pulton;..... Brew- 
ster, St. Louis; S. C. Major, Fayette; B. Me- 


SILVER AND OTHER WARE, AND GUNS. 
$10 00 


Specimen of silver ware, 








sopper 30 

Allister, Columbia. ‘ tee “ = 
HATS, SHOES AND BOOTS. Stone pottery, 2 50 
Fur Hat, #5 00 | Marble or stone cutting, 5 00 
Silk * 3 00 | Mantle of Missouri marble, 5 00 
Wool ¢¢ 1 00 | Shotgun, 5 00 
Straw ** 1 00 | Rifle, 5 U0 
Pair Misses boots, 3 00 Awarding Committee.—-G, H. Oldham, 
‘6 Ladies shoes, 3 09 \Fayette; W. B. Sappington, Arrow Rock; Jas. 

‘¢ Shoes made by a lady, 3 00 | Gill, Portland; John Riley, Huntsville; J. B. 
** Coarse negro shves, 2 00 | English, Jackson; W. L. Scott, Arrow Rock ; 


Awarding Committee.—A. B. Chambers, 


St. Louis; B. A. ‘Tracy, Huntsville; J. L. An- | 
derson, Palmyra; John Cross, Cape Girardeau; | 


Eugene Jaceard, St. Louis. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, &C. 


W. Il. Graves, Springfield; H. L. Williams,.. poe BLO v4 
wy . | ULV, i ol 

m LEATHER, > an| Set of carriage harness, 5 0V 
Side of sole leather, 09 | Saddle and bridle, (man’s,) 5 00 
‘< heene ‘ 4 “ Lady’s saddle, 5 00 

‘ ii aie 4d 9 > Awarding Committee.—Thornton Grimsley 
sot: ? UY | St. Louis; A. W. Roper, Glasgow; Chas. Cope 

Half doz calf skins, 3 00 rash tae Pes 


Half doz hog skins, 3 00 
Awarding Committee.—L. Collier, Hunts- 


len, Williamsburgh; J. L. Hughes,....John | 
Porter, Boonville. 





; - :* 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND | = 4° aang be 
Tomogr ~ 70 . * Y 
USKEEK UL MACHINES. | Cooking range or stove, . 5 00 
Two horse plow for sod, $5 00) Parlor stove, 5 00 
ei 6 666 stubble, 5 00 do grate, 3 00 
One « «6 as 500) Awarding Committee.—Jackson Chapman, 
Large harrow, plan and material, 3.00|Merimac Iron Works; James Harrison, St. 
sé Roller . * 6s 300! Louis; John Garnett, St. Louis; David An- 
Wagon, large or small, 10 00) drews, Boonville; Wm. J. Mayo, Osceola; 
Horse cart, 5 00|Parmenia Martin, Williamsburgh; G. W. 
Cutting box, plan and material, 3 00 | Hough, Jefferson City. 
Hemp brake, <¢ “s 3 00 , 





Mowing cradle, 2 00) tn pales ir = age 

Half doz. hemp hooks, 9 00 | P RODL C E O f T HE I IE LD. 
Plantation gate, plan and material, 3 00 | Corn, largest yield per acre of thirty 

Hind gear for wagon, 800| acres, 0 00 
Specimen of horse power, 1000! do do do do five acres, 10 00 
Pump, plan and material, 5.00; heat, do do do do 1000 
Threshing machine, 10 00| Wdo specimen of one bushel, 5 00 
Corn sheller, 3 00 | Hemp,specimen 56 lbs. dew rot fm brake 10 00 
Qorn crusher, 500) do do do water rot do do 1000 
Wheat fan, 3 00![Each of these samples of hemp to be 


: | Bragg, Fulton. 
ville; Jeremiah Rice, Boonville; Pleasant Al- | 


| Specimen hollow ware, 


Boonville; A. P. McCall, Bleomington ; Jesse 
Arnote, St. Louis; Mr. Selby, Columbia; John 


IRON CASTINGS. 
$3 00 


AGRICULTURE, 





UNS, 
10 00 


3 00 
2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
» OO 
» U0 
am, 
Jas. 
. B. 
ck ; 


~— 


— ae S 
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nanan by satisfactory seal” | Potatoes, sweet or yams, best display = 
that the sample is a fair one of a crop of good varieties, not less than LT bu. 5 00 
not less than a ton.] Tomatoes, best display of 24 
Mats, largest yield per acre of 5 acres, 7 00} Turnips, twelve for table, 1 Ov 
Vieadow, do do do do timothy, 700] Beets, . do do 100 
do - do do do clover, 700} Parsnips, do do L OU 
Clover seed, largest quantity and not One peck onions, 1 

less than one bashcl best and clean- Best and greatest varieties of vegetables 
700} raised by the exhibitor, 5 OO 


est seed, 
Barley, largest yield per acre of 5 acres 7 00) Awarding Committee.—Levi Dixon, Jeff- 
Timothy seed, specimen of one bushel, 2 50} erson City; Joel Smith, N. Franklin; William 


° ° 4 : ars< al bt. Wilson, St. dose ph; 
Awarding Committee—W. O. Maupin, | C@?son, f nin? Cela to Po; 
Borvcg P| Howell Lewis, Calhoun; G. M. Bower, Paris. 





Marshall: Joseph Everhart, Williamsburgh ; PRS. 
q : . j 
Bennett C. Clark, Bell Air; Henry Dixon,| Mla FLOWERS ' x i 
Jofferson City; R. E. MeDaniel, Miami; L. A. | Display of vurieti:s in crocks, tubs, &e., $0 
21a; Te. i Haundsomest boquet, 250 
Eddins, Glasgow. juet, J 
? n do. design for cut flowers, 2 90 
TOB ACC( Largest and waneon est display of cut flow- 
, , 2 a k 
Tobacco, specimen 50 lbs. poereoay ers, 2 90 
ring leaf $10 00 { Fruits, bade vegetables, flowers and cut 
do do 501bs. shipping ieaf, 1000] fwers, exhibited, are regarded us dona 
- eras tious to the Society, abu us such to be 
do box at least 50 lbs. manafactured, 10 00 sold ut auction.] : 
ty . . . . . a - . mat ‘ . : ‘ 

{Haeh of be above spagime ns of man Awardiny Commitice—Geo. K. Budd, St. Louis; 

nfactnring leaf and the shipping leaf A Mitcheil, St. Louis; C. LH. Green, Glasgow ; 

tobacco, to be accompanied by sitls- Leland Wright, Fayette; John G. 'Preadway, Jef- 

factory proof that the same is a Fair ferson City; Heury Borustein, St. Louis; «Hill, 

one of a crop not less than a 1000 lbs. J St. Louis. 

Awarding Commitiee.—Isaac Parmer, Jef- DAIRY, " 
ferson City; W. D. Swinney, Glaszow; Robt. | Butter, specimen of 5 !bs. $5 » 
Beasly, Branswick; William Gilbert, Fulton ; pet “ c sm pe 
John Crawford, Rocheport; James Parsons. | Picki> F sr ay ye © i) 

> ek: Davi ES >, * } PicKies ao a oh 
Brunswick; David Spahr, Boonville. | I Preserves do 2 50 
? . L j . ‘ . v. * al 
ORCHARD. Awarding Committee.—William King, Huonts- 
J g 


250) ville; Wiliiam Dickerson, Fayette; Crawford 
| Smith, Jouesborough; J. R. Robbins, St. Gene- 


Apples, display of good varieties 


do variety not less than one peck, 2 50 | 
Pears, dis pliy of good varieties, 2 50 | Vieve. 

do variety not less than one dozen 100! HEDGES AND ENCLOSURES — OSAGE 
Peaches, display of good varieties, 250) ORANGE. 

do dozen of any variety, 2 50! The best quarter of u mile of Osage Orange 
Plambs, display of good varieties, 250! one year old, $5 00 
Quinces, dozen, 1 00 | The best quarter of a mile of Osage orange 
Grapes, dis-lay of hardy varieties, 250; two years old, 7 50 

do do varieties under glass, 250) | The best querter of a mile of Osage orange 
Missouri wine. six bottles, 7 00|,, three years old, 10 00 

The best model of a tnovable or portable 


To the exhibitor who receives the great- 


é. e has will effectual ssist st 00 
er number of certificates at our sec- a Seenee wee ally veelstateck, 10:00 


The evidence that shall be satisfactory in rela- 
ond davs fair, . . 10 00) tion to the different hed giugs above referred to, 
Awarding C ommillee.—Burton Lawless, shall be the certificates of three disinterested per- 

Arrow Rock; Chas. D. Kitzen, Hermann; John | sens of reputation und character, describing the 

B. Walters, J-fferson City; A. Kueckelhan, | condition of the hedges each year on the 15th day 

Boonville: W. B. Garrett, Portland; John | of September, stating the beight, thickness and 

Sigerson, St. Louis. | the ability of the hedge to resist stock at that 

time, so far us could reasonably be expected for 

GARDEN the age of saidhedge This sitaaan shall be pre- 

Cabbage, six heads, drum $2 50 | sented to the Agricultural Committee, who shull 
2 50 | award the premiums thereon, us abeve stated.) 


do do flat Dutch, 
Potatoes, Irish, largest yield of half an eee aesd 
ncre , mente 5 00 THIRD DAY. 
do do largest display of good va- “TT 2 
Hetlee, 5 00 AGRICULTURE. 
i POULTRY. 


do _ do largest yield of half an acre . 
under sod, 5 00! Turkies, pair, $200 
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= 
coe “inet : a FOURTH DAY, 
eese, pair, 
Dorking Chickens, pair, 2 00 LIVE STOCK. 
Shanghai, do do 2 00 CATTLE 
Cochin Chinado do 200 7 hd 
‘Greatest ano best display of varieties of fowls 2 00 | Bull three years old and upwards, $10 
Pea fowls, pair, 2 00 | Second best three vears old and upwards, 5 
Awarding Committee.—Dewitt C. Ballou, War- | Best two years old and under three, 18 
saw ; Dr. Borren, Bloomington ; W. T. Christy, Second best two years old andunder three, 5 
St. Louis ; Charles McCormick, Boonville; Wal- | Best one year old and under two, 5 
lace McCampbell, Huntsville. - eee best one hag old and under two, 4 
, est one year oid, 5 
BREAD, HAMS, &C. Second best under one year old, 2 50 
: ’ Cow three years old and wpwards, 10 
lw of Hight tala abt gg $ ” Second best cow three yearsold & upwards 5 
, m4 state Best cow two years old and under three 10 
. ast c , , ey 
Hie. coches, 2 ” Second best two years old and under three 5 
+ . arly 4 00 Jest cow one year old and ander two, 8 
P — , «Second best one yeur old amd under two, 
Awarding Committee. — William Buchanan, | Best one year old, 5 
Williamsburgh ; Edward Walsh, St. Louis, Joel | Second best under one year old, 950 
Rucker, Huntsville ; Thos, Russell, Boonviile ; | Yoke oxen for work 3 years eld andupward 10 
Lewis Crigler, Favette ; Washington Adams, do do do under three years old, 8 
Boonville. ae FAT CATTLE. 
AVE STOCK. Fat bullock four years @d and upwards, 10 
HOGS. Free murlin or spayed heifer four years old 
Boar one year old and upwards, 98:00 | _ and apwarde, * itinn. 
do over six months and ander one year, 5 00 | * at bulleck, free cg ot spayed heifer, 
Sow one year old and upwards, 8 00 | ; three years old and under four, aa 8 
do over six months and under one year, 5 00 | Fat bullock, free marlin or sp iyed heifer, 
Pair pigs under six months old, 5 00 | _, two years old and under three, ‘ 8 
Fiye fat hogs, barrows or spayed sows, § 00 | Fat bullock, free murlin or spayed heifer, 
. one vear old and under two, 8 


Awarding Committee—Andrew Gibson, Boon- 
ville; R. W. Boggs, Fayette ; J. P. Martin, Cali- 
fornia; I’. A. Savage, Glasgow ; John Robinson, 
Miami; Kussell W. Moss, Hannibal. 

SHEEP. 


Long wooled Cotswold, Bakewell, Leices- 


ter and New Oxfordshire, $8 00 | 

Buck, 8 00 
Ewe, 38 00 

MIDDLE WOOLED SOUTHDOWN. 
Buck, 8 00 
Ewe, 5 00 

FINE WOOLED SAXON MERINOS. 
Buck, 8 00 
Ewe, 8 00 
Puir lambs of any breed. P 00 
Pair fat sheep any breed, 8 00 


Awarding Committee.—John Viley, Roanouke 5 
H. M. Clarkson, Columbia; Richard Gentry? 
Georgetown ; W.M. Jackson, Fayette 5 U. Bil- 
lingsly, Round Hill; David Morrow, Boonville. 


MULES. 


Mule two years old and upwards, $10 00 
do. one year old and under two, 8 00 
do. under one year old, 5 00 

Pair broke mules, 10 00 

Saddle mule. 10 00 


Awarding Committee.—Joe] Smith. Huntsville ; 
A, W. Morrison, Jefferson City ; P. R. Hayden, 
Boonville ; A. S. Walker, Pleasant Green ; Win. 


Awarding Committee-—Thomas M. Allen, Co- 
lumbia; Charles Brooking, Round Hill ; Wallace 
McCampbell, Huntsville ; John Harrison, Jones’ 
Tanyard ; R. W. Boggs, Fayette; J. H. Baker, 
Boonville ; Richard Gentry, Georgetown ; J. H. 
McNeill, Co'umbia; J. S. Hutchinson, Bell Air: 
Mr. McCann, Paris: Eli F. Bass, Columbia: Phil- 
ip W. Thompson, Arrow Rock. 


BLOODED HORSES. 


Stallion three years old and upwards, $10 
do two years old and under three, 10 
do one year old and under two, 8 

Mare three years old and upwards, 10 
do two years old and under three, 10 
do one year old and under two, 8 


Awarding Committee.—C, F. Jackson, Fayette: 
A. C. Wilson, Columbia; T. G. Garth, Columbia; 
P. R. Hayden, Boonville; John Sampson.Fulton ; 
Pinkney Booker, Miami. 

HARNESS HORSES, 
Stallion three years old and upwards, $10 
Mare for harness 3 years old & upwards, 10 
Gelding do do do 10) 
do do or saddle 2 years old and 
under three, 
Gelding for harness or saddle one year old 

and under two, 

Pair of carriage horses, 10 

Awarding Committee —Chas. Cope, Boonville ; 
E D. Sappington, Arrow Rock ; B. H. McCarty, 
Jefferson City; Ambrose Bush, Danville; Archi- 
bald Rutherford, Huntsville ; T. Emerson, Glas- 





| Rent, Fultos ; J. R. Estill, N. Franklin. ; 


gow. 























J 
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SADDLE HORSES. 


MARSHALS, 





Stallion three years old and upwards, $10 The following named gentiemen are request- 
do two years old and under three, 10 ed to act as Marshals, viz: 
do one year old and under two, 8 N. G. Exxior, of Howard county. 
Mure three years old and upwards, 10 Harvey Buncr, of Cooper gounty. 
ri two years ” = — three, 2 J. M. McCurcuen, of Cooper county. 
do one year old and under two, ae ‘ ae, ae 
Gelding for saddle 3 years old and upwards, 10 H. M. Myers, of Cooper county. 


. H. McNeu.z, of 2 ° 
Awarding Committee.—Edwin Price.Brunswick ; | . 4 a 1g a Bae come 
Wm. Redman, Boonville ; Thos. L. Price, Jeffer- Wu ‘( "ites of Pettis spaare 
son City; William Price, Arrow Rock; W. Adams j ad HH ee fH Wcting * | sat ; 
Howard county ; A.M Davidson, Cambridge ; FASs' LOGAN, © eaey County. 








H. Bunce, Boonville. ee ying * plomnps mate: 
+ - = r. - OMITH, O awilne county, 
SUCKING C Ss : 
Stalli U , KING ¢ ie ‘ Sotouon Houck, of Cooper county. 
Toren On Sa oe one a Geo. R. Sairu, of Pettis county. 
Mare — do do de ‘ A C Pp if b 
- T/A" one WARDING Commitrges.—Persons composing 
ORSE : ~ 
Stallior DRAL mr a “ a 10 the several awarding committees are requested 
0 -e years old < ‘ : . 
eth ee See See pier to report themselves at the business office of 
do two years old and under three, 10 airs ; : 
da eg yp . g the Board, upon the Fair grounds, at ten 
do ene year old and under two, | o’clock in the ° f th oa Ales 5 i 
do colt under one year old, § eT the morning Of the day they are de- 
Mare three years old and upwards, 10 | sired to serve. At hulf past ten their names 
¢o two years old aud under three, 10 ~—_| will be called, and all vacancies supplied,and 
do ove year old and under two, 8 /|at eleven o’clock they will enter upon their 
do colt under one yeur old, 5 duties. Each committee is requested to make 


Awarding Commitiee,—Presloy Shroyer, Mar- | its report to the Recording Secretary at the 
shall; Levi Dixon, Jefferson City; R B. Overton, | business office, as early as practicable. 








Fultow: C. H. F. Greenledse, Boonville: Wm, M. No person whatever will be allowed to inter- 
Jackson, Fuyette: T’, B. Miller, Marshall. fere with the awarding committees during their 
JACKS AND JENETS. adjudications. 

Jack three years old und upwards, 10 The awarding committees (especially those 
do two years old and under three, 10 on animais) will be expected to give the rea- 
do one yeur old and under two, 8 sons for their decisions, embracing the valua- 
do under one year old. 5 ble and desirable qualities of the avimals or 

Jennett three years old and upwards, 10 | articles to which premiums are awarded. 
do two years old and under three, 10 | "Persons competing for a premium for the 


do one year ald and under two, 4 | largest yield per acre, or half acre, are to 
do under one year old; 509| have the ground measured by a competent 
Awarding Committee.—Jacob Mattox, Jones’ | surveyor, and must produce his certificate as 
Tanyard: N. G. Elliott, Fayette: Roads Marshall, | to quantity in cultivation 
Arrow Rock: J. J. McCampbell, Huntsville, T. B. | 1 J : ‘ , ‘ 
Smith, Pleasant Green : J. M. Hammett, Hunts- | Persons competing for premiums in corn, to 
ville. have the ground measured, by a surveyor with 
The Fair will open each morning at 9| chain and compass, who must make affidavit 
6’clock, by which hour all entries should be | to the correctness of his survey; and two or 
made at the office of the Recording Secretary, | more persons in no wise related to or interest- 
of all articles and animals, intended for ex- | ed with the exhiitor, to make affidavit to the 
hibition on theday. Should exhibitors fail to | gathering and measuring of the corn from an 
have their articles and animals onthe grounds | average acre. The corn to be left standing 
and arranged in their places by 12 o’clock M., | wntil the Ist day of November, to be measured 
on the day fixed for their exhibition, then| in sealed half bushel, and the number of 
they can not come in competition for premi- bushels stated to the treasurer, and the pre- 
ums. |mium to be awarded to him who from the 
Articles for exhibition will be received, | proof shall have produced the largest quantity 
September 30th, October the lst, and till 12) on the 30 acres or 5 acres as the case may be. 
o’clock on the 3d of Octoher. In ascertaining the quantity of wheat, oats, 
Price of Admission.—Members, their wiyes | barley and meadow, an average acre shall be 
and children under twenty-one years of age, | set apart, and served as above; and the yiewd 
free ; footmen ten cents ; horsemen twenty- of this acie cut and measured or weighe 1, to 
five cents; horse and buggy fifty eents; car- | itself, 2 certificate thereof to be signed by 
riage seventy-five cents. Public hacks will | three disinterested and respectable persons. 
be permitted to pass the gates at ten cents for| At the close of each day’s exhibition, the 
each person in them. ‘Tickets to he had at| President of the Society will, make publis 
the ticket office, near the admission gate. | proclamation of the premiums awarded, 
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All premiums will be paid in silver piate of 
the best quality. 

The press throughout the State are respect- 
fully invited to notice the time of holding the 
State Fair and give such additional editorial 
notice as will cxfl the attention of their read 
ers to the subject. 

M. M. MARMADUKE, President. 

Jo. L. Sreruzns, Recording Secretary. 


—_~ 
——_- 


Tae Hottow Horn.—We find the fol- 
lowing remarks upon this disease in an 
article translated from the French for the 
Farmer’s Companion : 

This disease is no where mentioned in 
European books, we find no mention of it 
in Youatt and Martin, (American edition,) 
and we believe it to be confined tv the 
northern regions of America. In suuiw 
parts of Michigan itis very common. ‘I"se 
cause of it, we are inclined to think, is —x- 
cessive cold, and freezing; it being similar 





to the gangrene which ends in the loss of | 40 


fingers and toes to those who are exposed 
in winter. ‘The pith of the horn—the part 
affected—has but a slight circulation of 
blood, and, consequently, an imperfect hold 
upon life. When frozen, it dies, and grad- 
ually decomposes; but being excluded 
‘rom the air, the diseased action is slow, 
and somewhat different from that in an ex- 
posed muscular member. In all cases 
which have come under our own observa- 
tion, the horn is cool, with a peculiar feel ; 
the animal is generally stupid, somewhat 
off its feed, and not thriving; but we have 
heard of one case where unusual heat ex- 
isted in the horn, probably from induced 
inflammation. Ifallowed to continue, with- 
out relief, the bones of the head, and thence 
the head, will be apt to. become diseased, 
and death ensue. The usual, and proba- 
bly the best remedy, is to bore a hole with 
a good-sized gimlet near the base of the 
horn, the hole rather slanting upwards.—— 
If humor appears, use a syringe and warm 
water, and wash out the horn; but if there 
is none, and the horn. seems firm, try a li» 
tle higher up. Many persons use a mixture 
of vinegar, red pepper, and other irritating 
substances, but we scarcely think them 
necessary, except in very bad cases. We 





should then inject a solution of chloride of 
ime for atewedays ; and a jittle vinegar 
alone afterwards. Weak corrosive subli- 
mate and water might be carefuliy tried — 
However, boring is generabby sufficient to 
affect a cure. We have never had a case, 
originale on our own farm, and we attrib- 
ute our freedom from it to keeping our stock 
under cover, or in sheltered yards during: 
winter. 


Points in Cattle. 

In our last number we gave the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society’s scale of points. 
of the Short florn cattle. We give in this 
number the points of the 

HEREFORDS—THE COW. 


Purity of Blood—as traced to the satis- 
faction of committeo: to imported blood on 
both sides, f-om some-.nownEnglish breeder, 
or as founu .n. Eyton’s Hereford Herd Book— 


The Head—moderatly small, with a good 
width of forehead, tapering-to the muzzel: the 
cheek-bone rather deep, but clean in the jaw: 
the nose, light in its color, and the whole head 
free from fleshiness--2. 

The Eye—full, mild and cheerful in its ex- 
pression—l. 

The Ear—of medium size—1 

The Hor is—light and tapering, long and 
spreading, with an outward and upward turn, 
giving a gay and lofty appearance to the 
whole head—3. 

The Neck—of a medium Iength; fall in its 
junction with the shoulders, spreading well 
over the shoulder points, and tapering finely to 
the head—3. 

The Chest—)road, round, and deep: its 
floar running well back tothe elbows, which 
with a springing fore-rip, gives great interior 
eapacityto this all important portion of the 
bodv—8. 

The Brisket—when in flesh, largely devel- 
oped, descending low between the legs, and 
deep, by covering the anterior portion or ster- 
num, or breast-bone, but never interfering 
with the action of the animal whenin work- 
ing condktion—3. 

The Shoulder—lying closely and snug in 
towards the top, and spreading towards the 
points; the blade sloping somewhat back, and 
running pretty well up into the weathers, 
which by rising avery trifle above the level 
line of the back, gives to the ox avery good 
up-standing ani beautiful fore-end. The 
whole shoulder well clothed with muscle—3. 
The Crops—filling all up evenly behind the 


Vou. 5, Nome, 
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shoulders, and blending itin smoothly with 
the muscles of the back—2. 

The Back, Loin, and Hips—should be 
broad wide, and level—4, 

The Rumps-—should lie near.y or quite lev- 
el with the bcs, and their coverings should 
be abundant, mellow, loose, and freely moy- 
ing under the hand, thas showing great apti- 
tude to fatten——4. 

The Pelvis—roomy; indicated by wide hips, 
as already mentioned, and the space between 
the ramps, which should stand well apart, giv- 
ing @ general health to the posterior portion of 
the animal--4, 

The Twist—broad and full—2. 

The Hind Quarter—large and thoroughly 
developed in its upper and more valuable por- 
tions, as beef. The thigh gradually tapering 
to the hock, but muscular—3. 


The Carcass—round throughout; full and | 


capacious, with the under line of the belly ley- 





el, or nearly so—1. 

The Flank—full and wide—l. 

The Legs--straight, upright; firmly placed 
to support the superincumbent weight; a 
strong back sinew, but by no means.a large 


| was- returned to his owner, and 
| farrier, sold him in a few days, perfectly un- 





coarse cannon bone—3. 
The Tail—lave and full at its point of at- | 
tachment, but fine in its cords—l. | 
The Carriage—-prompt, resolute and cheer- | 
ful; and in the ox gay and lively—l1. 
The Quality—is indicated by a flexable, | 
soft, yet substantial skin, resting om a some- | 
what firm, but rich, mellow, and elastic sub- | 
stance, becoming firmer as the animal ap- | 
proaches its maximum of high condition—s. 
The Hair—thick, close, and furry—1. 


The Udder—should be such 48 will affords | 
the best. promise of capacity and product—1. | 

Color—reds or rich browns, often times | 
very dark, with a white or ‘brockled? face, are 
now the colors, and marking of the Hereford 
though gray Hcrefords, or cream-colored, are 
not uncommon—2, 

Same general remarks in regard to points of 
the Hereford bull, as made in reference to the 
Shorthorn. 


} 


Cure of Founder in Horses. 

Having had a little experience in curing 
the founder in horses, I take this method to 
five you a fact, that you may give it to others 
through the columns of your valuable ‘Journ- 
al.’ It may be of great service to seme, and 
save many a fine horse from premature death 
and much suffering. 

The fact I shall give you, is. of a horse 
worth three hundred dollars because: of his 
fleetness, Ie came to my hand in August, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, after being 
driven only twenty-nine miles with only two 





persons, in a very light and easy buggy. The 


horse had for some time been fed all the grain 
he wouldeat. For two or three days he had 
not liked Lis grain, but the night before he 
came to my hand he had eaten to the full of 
all be had liked; and when he came he was su 
stiff he could not step over a six inch pole, 
and when he attemptedto turn roand would 
nearly fall, [pat him into water nearly knee 
deep, and kepta wet blanket on bim all the 
time for four hours; then put him into the 
stable, and put another blanket over him and 
left him for the night. The next morning L 
found him sweating; took him of the stable 
and rode him a mile led him back, and put 
him in the brook again for an hour. During the 
day I exercised him about five miles and about 
sunset let him stand an hour in the water, and 
again in the next morning. 

About nine o’clock he was stated on his 


journey of forty-two miles and performed it 


with ease before sunset; he laid over one day, 
and went home the next forty-five miles and 
he being a 


able to describe any difficulty or damage done 
to his horse, being ignorant of what had hap- 
pened. The horse was-allowed all the food 
and water he wanted asusual. He was not 
bled in any part neither was there anything 
given to him except his usnal food. ‘The second 
day he was as limberas he ever was, and has 
shown no injurv fzom his founder since. 

If you think this. worthy of your notice, and 
wish it, I will give you my opinion of the 
founder and its cure.— Water- Cure Journal. 


Manny's Reaper and Mower. 

From the Rockford Forum of June 22d: 

We were fortunate enough to witness the 
practical operation of this machine »s a Mow- 
er last week, on the farm of Mr. Montagne, a 
short distance south of this city.—Its: work- 
manship was really surprising. Although the 
grass was yet young and unripe peering up 
through an elastic mat or bed of last year’s 
growth, the machine swept over it with an 
ease and velocity indicnting the higest perfec- 
tion in that department of mechanical harves- 
ting. The grass was caut well, too. 

As an enconomizer of time and manual In- 
bor in husbandry, this machine stands pre- 
eminent to anything which has ever before 
come under our observation. The machine 
is easily and rapidly drawn: along by two hor- 
ses which travel on the mowed ground to the 
right of the swath being cut, while the opera- 
tor, instead of pulling and sweating under 
the slow motions of the hand scythe; is seated 
and comfortably riding along on the fore part 
of the machine at the rate of three or four 
miles per hour. The edge of the cutter is on 
the sickle plan, though ite outline is more 
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like'a double- edged saw with long teeth, and 
all sides of these teeth set on edge. It is 
about six feet long, lays horizontally and is 
graduted to any hight from the ground, play- 
ing right and left in the process of cutting, 
causing the heads of the grass or grain to tip 
and fall nearly backwards, 

{t will be a valuable implement to our prai- 
rie farmers and will undoubtedly be used ex- 
tensively. Mr. Manny manufactures them in 
this city, and the increased demand this sea- 
son has far exceeded the number he had made 
arrangements to finish although that number 
is about twelve hundred. 





American Silk. 

At Newport, Kentucky, opposite Cincinnati, 
there is an unpretending silk factory, which 
will hereafter be memorable in the history of 
American industry. It is carried on by Messrs. 
Jones & Wilson, employs some half a dozen 
or more laborers, with five looms, and some 
one hundred and fifty spindles, consuming :n- 
nually several hundred weight of raw silk. 
The manufacture is directed by Mr. Wilson, 
while Mr. Jones who is of the Quaker persua 
tion, and is universaliy known as Friend Jones, 
sells the products, These are pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, cravats, vestings, and plain and 
plaid dress silks. As faras possible, raw silk 
of American growth is used in the factory; but 
the imported article has to be relied on_ to 
make outa supply. The raw silk raised in 
Ohio and Kentucky, when tolerable care is 
used, is not surpassed by anyin the world, 
being equal to the best Italian, (which is all 
consumed in Kurope,) and better than any 
imported into this country’ This owing to 
advantages of soil and climate, which imparts 
peculiar lustre and fibre, and cannot fail, in 
time, tomakethe United States one of the 
greatest silk growing countries in the world. 
For the best native reeled silk they pay $5 to 
$5 50 per lb., while the price of the best im- 
tag does not excced $450. Mr. Jones 

’ 


eleven years, and has pursued it steadily 


through the discouragements incident to the | 


beginning of a novel manufacture. His means 
not allowing ef great expansion, he has him- 
self gone about retailing his ware’, and enlis- 
ting friends for the enterprise. At the same 
time, by care and perseverance, the goods have 
been improved, until such of the articles as 
we have seen, for solidity, eveness, weight, 
and lustre, would compare favorably with the 

roducts of more famous. establishments. 
rhe demand is also large, particularly through 
the West,and we seeno reason why the business 
would not safely bear a great extension and 
pay a good return to investers. Jt is true that 


the present ad valorem tariff is unfavorable,to 
silk making; the duty on raw material is 





fifteen per cent., with great chances for fraud- 
ulent entries of the latter. Iu spite of this, 
however, there is no doubt that in some arti- 
cles the Newport factory may even now suc- 
cessfully compete, and we have no doubt that 
with more extensive machinery, and the im- 
proved processes which can hardly fail to be 
discovered as the work advances, we may in 
time endow our country with every branch of 
this beautiful industry. American sewing 
silk has, ina great measure, excluded the 
foreign article from our market; and no hand- 
kerchiefs or vestings can be better than those 
we have seen in Newport. It has been a long 
struggle, marked by many disasters, to bring 
the silk manufacture up to this point; with a 
more just tariff, it would have been done 
years years ago, and with but atithe of the 
difficulties; but whatever the obstacles yet to 
be met with, those already conquered are an 
earnest that none are insurmountable when 
the enterprise and ingenuity of our people at- 
tempt to overcome them,—WN. Y. Tribune. 








Gutta Percha. 


The N.LY. Times describes the capabilities 





: . . } 
as been engaged in this enterprise some | 


and uses of this valuable gum. After refer- 
| ring to the great extension of the India rub- 
| ber trade, it says: 
| ‘While the India rubber trade was thus 
dawning and perfecting, the great original 
forests of Malacca and Borneo, which had so 
long shaded the peninsula and island, held in 
| their rich trunksa new material unknown to 
| the world, but which was destined to become 
| of incaleulable value. The trees are of a dif- 
| ferent order from the India rubber, and their 
| product distinct and dissimilar. Dr. Mont- 
| gomery, fn assistant surgeon at Singapore. 
| discovered in the hands of a native the handi 
of a wood chopper, of such singalar material 
that it awakened his attention, and on inquiry 
he found it to have been made of the gum of 
| this strange tree—becoming plastic when dip- 
| ped in hot water, and when cold regaining its 
original stiffness. ‘This was only ten years 
| ago, bnt in this short period the exudations of 
| these trees have assumed, more especially in 
| England, innumerable forms. ‘This gum has 
qualities entirely differing from the sap of the 
India rubber. It cannot be worn ont. It can 
be melted and remelted and repexted!y mould- 
ed, without changing its properties, or losing 
itsvirtue. It 1s lighter than rubber, possesses 
eertain rebellant properties unknown to that 
material, is non-elastic, much harder, and of 
finer grain, and of superivr density and touzb- 
ness. Cold water does not affeet it. Itis a 
non-conductor ot heat and electricity, disre- 
gards alkalies and acids, laughs at frost, and 
displays certain import#nt acaustic qualities. 
Bat there were great difficulties in .the way of 
its application to many of the uses to which 
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the rabber was capable. Its stiffness and 
non-elasticity, and its disposition to melt un- 
der a high degree of heat, prevented the ac- 
complishment of anything else than the mere 
conversion of the raw material into different 
shapes, having great hardness and no pliubili- 
ty. Eminent chemists, through several years 
toiled in vain for the secret they believed to 
exist, which should endow the percha with 
elastic qualities of vulcanized rubber, without 
depriving it of other superior properties. It 
remained for the Messrs. Riders, of our own 
city, to unlock the hidden secret, and to dis- 
cover the art of superadding pliability in dif- 
ferent degrees to the strange capabilities this 
wonderful gum already possessed. The range 
of its uses is thus indefinitely enlarged. It 
were easy to enumerate a thousand applica- 
tions, and new ones are suggested every day. 

It carries the Croton through a tube a 
thousand feet in length--from New York to 
Blackwell ]sland—and does not mingle with 
the water any of the hurtful material which 
matalic pipes impart. Beneath the waves of 
the British Channel it sheaths the uncorrod- 
ed wire, and brings Paris and London within 
the limits of a watch tick. Its tubes remain 
buried in the damp ground without injary for 
years. Bvattaching one end of a tube to n 
gas-pipe, light may be conveyed by hand to 
every portionof a buiiding. I[t has especial 
qualities for the transmission of sound. It 
has especial qualities for the transmission of 
sound. It conveys the voice to theearof the 
deaf, carries it to the engineer through the 
rear of a railway train, conveys domestic 
messages to different parts of the house, open 
the closed ears of the congregation to the 
words of the minister, and faithfully trasmits 
the slightest whisper to the miner in the low- 
est depths. For bleaching and chemical pur- 
poses its resistance to acids makes it particu- 
larly available. For pump barrels, syphons 
anil suction-p:pes, it is growing into extensive 
use. The recent discoveries of our townsmen 
make it an absolute necessity for boots and 
shoes, clothing, car springs, belting, carriage 
cloths, and a whole army of applicances. A 
thin coating, spread on the finest silk, forms a 
fabric, light, beautiful, and glossy, dark or 
light, and perfectly water-proof. While it 
may receive the elasticitv of India rubber, it 
has the advantage assuming the stiffness and 
density of bono. In opposition to every 
known law of physics, it contracts with heat. 
When spread on cloth, a given quantity covers 
a half more surface than the same quantity of 
India-rubber, which presents a natural polish 
which rubber can only receive by a acoat of 
varnish, 


—_—_——~<-—- 
(aTrouble,. like ‘capital, is usually two- 
thirds borrowed. 


| 





Apple Molasses. 

The juices of the sweet apple, it is probably 
well known to most of our readers, makes an 
excellent molasses, The article, when proper- 
ly made, is pure, possessing a vinous, or rath- 
er brandied flavor, which renders it greatly su- 

erior for mince, apple, or tart pies to the best 
Vest India Molasses, If it is made from sour 
apples, a small quantity of imported molasses 
may be added to modify the flavor, But made 
with, possesses a highly vapid flavor which 
common molasses does not impart. Four and 
a half barrels of good cider will make one 
barrel of molasses, costing in ordinary sea- 
sons, about $5 50. One who has had consid- 
erable experience in manufacturiug this arti- 
cle, Says: 

‘I make little cider; my apples are worth 
more fed tomy hogs than for cider; but J 
make ¢ pracrice of selecting my sweet apples, 
those that fusnish the richest, heaviest liquor, 
and make acheese from them, using the cider 
thus obtained for making apple or quince 
preserves, boiling down for molasses, and 
keeping two or three barrels for drink or ulti- 
mate conversion into vinegar. When new 
from the press, and before fermentation com- 
menees, that which I intend for boiling is 
brought to the house, and boiled in brass, to 
the proper consistence; taking care not to burn 
it, as that gives the molasses a disagreeable 
flavor, and taking off the scum that rises dure 
ing the process. The quantity to be boiled, 
or the number or barrels required to make one 
of molasses, will depend greatly on the kind 
of apples used, and the richness of the new 
liquor. Four or four and a half are generally 
sufficient, but when care is not used in making 
the selection of apples, five barrels may be 
necessary, but let it take more or less, enough 
must be used to make the molasses, when cold, 
as thick as the best West India, When boiled 
sufficiently it should be turned into vessels t9 
cool, and from thence to a new sweet barrel, 
putinto a cookeellar where it will keep with- 
out trouble, and be ready at all times.’ 

But the making of molasses is not the only 
important uses to which sweet. apples may be 
applied as connected with culinary affirs. 
Apple butter as it is made by the Germans in 
Pennsylvania, isa mostexcellent article. The 
modus operandi pursued by those who are 
most expert in the manufacture of it is the fol, 
lowing: 

Having selected six bushels of fine ripe 
fruit and divested them of the rind, quarter 
and carefully core them, Boil down two bar- 
rels of sweet cidér to one, and deposit the ap- 
plesin the boiled domn cider.. Keep up a 

brisk fire under the kettles, and stir the can- 
tentents continually to prevent burning. The 
boiling and. stirring. must coutinve uninter- 





ruptedly till the whole mass is reduced to a 
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pep about the consistency of thick hasty pud- 
ing. It is then allowed to cool, and may af- 
terwards be deposited in jars for future use. 
When thoroughly made, it will be nearly as 
solid as first rate butter, and it will keep ma- 
ny years; indeed it improves by age. The 

ennsylvanians make it only once in sevea 
years. It is so much superior to the ordinary 
apple sauce, that no one who has fairly tested 
its value will afterwards, we are confident, 
willingly consent tobe without it. The flavor 
is superior, and there isa neatness and solidi- 
yi about it greatly superior to that of the or- 

inary apple sauce. Its price in the market is 
also higher.— Republican Journal. 





From tue Journal. 
The Domestic Fowl. 


Messrs. Epirors: As your paper seems to 
contain a little of almost everything--giving 
news in almost all the departments of knowl- 
edge, and as the farmer is the first man in 
community, and gives life and support to all! 
other classes of men, I thought 1 would com- 
municate an item of knowledge that might be 
of advantage to him, which probably has nev- 
er been published before. 

What | propose to make a few remarks up- 
on, is the ‘Womestic Fow!;’ and you know they 
are worth something now in the market. ‘To 
raise them in great numbers it is necessary to 
know the bost kind. As in raising swine, we 
are not to suppose that the largest are not the 
most profitable. Those that will always be 
fat, are of good size, and most fruitful would 
seem to be the best. The same kind should 
not be kept on the same place for many years, 
without changing and mixing. If they are 
suffered to breed in and in for years, they wil! 
run down, as all other animals do. It is the 
law of Heaven that near of kin should not 
propagate. Who ever saw a family that sanc- 
tioned the intermarrying of cousins for a few 
genvrations that had not become fools? You 
can find but few cases, in whidh this law has 
been violated but once only, where the marks 
of degeneration are not visible in the mental 
or vhysical development of some one of the 
family. If they are oot ill-shapen, or defect- 
ive physically, they will, if not idiotic, be at 
Jeast what they call ‘easy.? Then if you wish 
to have healthy and fruitful fowls, you must 
mix them frequently. 

Some prefer the ‘Poland,’ some tle ‘Shang- 
hai,’ and some the ‘Preacher’s favorite,’ &., 
&o. But I om strongly of the opinion that the 
“Game Fowl’ is betterthanany of them. They 
sre more healthy, more provident, and conse- 

tly fatter under the same circumstances. 
hey are: more ‘mative,’ more attached to 


their young, and more active than other fowls, { 





and these are reteone why they produce more. }: 


The Eagle Games are of good size, weighing, 
from five to seven pounds, As the Phrenolo- 
gist can measure the amount of a man’s intel- 
lect by the size and shape of his head, so you 
can tell a game cock in the same manner. 

I will give you a rule which is the result of. 
my own observation: Draw a line from the 
ear to the lower part of the comb, where it 
starts out from the root of the bil/; then from 
the epee part of the comb where it joins.the 
head, let a perpendieular fall upon the other 
line; then if the eyeis behind this perpendicular 
you have a game fowl. If the eye is thrown 
before, no matter what his plaek may be, you 
have a dunghilleock. A man acquainted wi-h 
them can tell one wherever he sees him. The 
comb does not extend up to the top of the head, 
as in the common dunghill; but is.set down in 
front of the eyes, upon.the root of the bill, 
and is frequently longer from side to side than 
irom top to bottom. ‘The color is not uni- 
form, though mostly deep red, gray or black. 

The ‘Gapes’ many seasons, and on many 
farms are very destructive to young chickens. 
As is now generally well known, they are occa- 
sioned by « small worm, or a number of them, 
in the windpipe. ‘Io expel them, a great 
many methods have been saggested and tried, 
with more or less success. Mr. Vanhouton, 
of our neighborhood, told me of a remedy, 
uniformly successful in his hands, and gave 
me the demonstration. It is this: take a tim- 
othy stalk and rub off all the seeds, introduce 
it into the windpipe, wurniag it round as you 
shove it down, and keep tusning it. still as you 
draw it out, and the worms will stick to it and 
be drawn out with it. They will still gape for 
a while, but in a few hours will be wel. Even 
where they have stopped following the mother 
they may be picked up and cured thus, in one 
half minute. 

1 would not wish to be judged an old ‘cock 
fight:r’--I am no such character. The fact 
is | am now an anti-war mur, from cock, dog 
and bull, even down to the ‘Mexican War.’ In 
my youth | used to fight cecks, but not as a 
trade. We fought them by day and by night. 
Sometimes we would fight thein by moonlight, 
sometimes by candlelight, and sometimes by 
board or barklight; but for more than twenty 
years I have not been guilty of this light, but 
cruel wickedness. And now, though [ could 
not feel guiltless in putting them together, and 
though 1 frequently 7 them or have them 
parted, yet] do not think I would be satisfied 
to keep: a cock that would ren, This might, 

erhaps, be considered us some of the ‘old 
eaven remaining; but I look upon it as a kind 
of Democratic ‘State rights,’ or ‘chivalry,’ 
which however, may not be entirely innocent. 
Samuvet W. Ritcuey. 
Near Indianapolis, July 4, 1853. 
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The Virginia Creeper and English Ivy. 
These fine plants, the most valuable of all 
for house walis, get but little of the attention 
they merit. The first is a native of all our 
woods. Those of our readers who have rid- 
den in the country in the delightful days of 
autumn, when the first light frosts have just 
given the forest foliage tke gentlest hint of the 
approach of winter, cannot have failed to ob- 
serve the bright crimson pillars that stand out 
in almost burning beauty in rich eontrast with 
the green of the forest leaves. ‘his is the 
Virginia Creeper, sometimes called the Amer- 
ican Ivy. It generally chooses the decayed 
tree, whose branches have fallen off; and the 
naked and topless shaft becomes a support for 
the most gorgeous of all autumm’s raiment. 
It likes a rich soil, and something rough for 
its tendril shoots to find a lodgment in. The 
smooth surface that board work affords does 
not furnish a hold for the vine. The brick 
walls of a house are sufficiently rough to en- 
courage the climbing propensities of the grow- 
ing plant; vet even on them it is well to occa- 
sionally nail up the leading shoots with small 
strips of buckskin, using large carpet tacks 
for the purpose. ‘This will be a safeguird 
against very severe winds that some times 
loosen the Creeper. On wooden houses it is 
necessary to fasten it up in the manner that a 
climbing rose or grape vine would be secured. 
The English Ivy (the lrish Ivy is a species 
resembling the English) has been immortal- 
ized in old romance. You can hardiy read of 
an antiquated castle, or ofa good comfortable 
old English home, wishout having associated 
with it in your mind the Ivy. Itis a universal 
appendage to the architecture of the island— 
iving life to the deadiy coldness of its som- 
ber churches, and a garb of perpetual verdure 
to the ccttages of the poorer classes. In Eng- 
land it is one of the hirdiest of plants, and is 
its own protector. I: boldly asserts its right 
to a foot hold in the crevices wherever a stone 
or brick wall can be found. In this latitude 
it can be planted with safety; though the 
north side of a building 1s most faverable. 
Three young plants of my own were slightly 
injured by the unusually severe cold of last 
winter. This winter they seem quite untouch- 
e¢ by frost—even the thrifty young shoots of 
last season passed the winter unharmed. This 
plant will grow from cuttings. Ima dry soil, 
with a small portion of gravel, » very few 
years will suffice to. cover the greoter part of 
the side of a house. 

Te English lvy and the Virzinia Creeper 
should be grown side by side if possible. The 
first, being an evergreen, enlivens the winter 
as well as the summer. The other is not an 
evergreen; but has a brighter hue in. the warm 


Verdigris. Whem well rooted they are equal- 
ly rapid growers. ‘Those of your readers who- 
have seen them growingin their perfection on 
the walls of several.os the New Haven chureh- 
es, or on a few of the churches of New York, 
can have a full appreciation of their great 
beauty. 

A word of caution to the novice wiil be in 
place here. If you go into the woods in seareh 
of the Virginia Creeper to transplant, the 
Fall will be safer than Spring, if you are easi- 
ly poisoned. At the former seasom you may 
find the leaves on, ann will be able to distin- 
guish the difference between this plant and the 
Mercury of the poison Ivy, which it much re- 
sembles. The Virginia Creeper has fve leflets 
in a leaf; on the poison Ivy but three. 

Wu. H, Scorr. 

Aprian, Marck 10, 1853. 

Farmer’s Com. & Hort. Gazette. 


Missouri Wines for the Worlds Fair. 

A friend at court who has 1 nice sense 
of taste for anything of the sort, has sent, 
from the Republican of June 3d, a slip an- 
nounc:ng the samples selected for exhibition 
at New York. Ohio may consider this fairly 
throwing downmthe glove, and she will not 
fail to take it up.— Western Horticultural’ 
Review. 

Yesterday the committee, assisted by sev- 
eral gentleman of acknowledged taste and 
discrimination in the qualities of wines, in- 
spected eleven different varieties of wines,, 
the product and manufacture of this state. 
The samples submitted were as follows: 

From Rachlin ascediee 

Catawbu wine, vintage from 1852, from L. 
Gorling. 

Do., two.samples, one the vintage of 1851, 
and the other of 1852, from G. 8. Bush. 

Do,, the: vintage of 1851, from Theodore: 
Welkins. 

Do., vintage not stated, from W. Guller- 
kamp. 

A sample of wine from the Isabella, from, 
Mr.. Dalle the vintage of 1849. 

Catawba wine, vintage of 1852, from Ju- 
lius Gerhevel, of St. Charles csunty. 

Do,, the vintage of 1852, from Jacob Rom- 
mel, of Herman. 

Do., vintage of 1848, from Micheal Poes- 
chal, of Harman. 

Do., vintage of 1852, from Frederick Fricke 
of Herman. 

Do., vintage of 1855, from J. H. Beller, of 
Booneville, Cooper county. 

Sparkling Catawba, vintage of 1850, from 
Glasgow, Jr., of Saint Louis. 

As these wines will undergo the test and 
judgment of the appropriate committtce of 
the Industrial Fair, we refrain from stating 








months—relatively as the French: Green to 





the judgment. of the company. at present. 
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Philosophy of Bread-Making. 


For the interesting information annexed, we are in. 


debted to the Country Gentleman: 


Even so late as the seventeenth centnry, so imper- 
fect were the mills, that it was estimated that each in- 
dividual required yearly between seven or eight hun- 
dred pound of wheat for his food—-twice as great as 
the present estimate—with our well improved ma- 
chinery and burr-stones—a very important fact truly, 


when considered in reference tothe hundred and 
thirty millions bushels raised annually in this coun- 
try, or the hundred and sixty millions yearly consu- 
med in Great Britian—whether the farmer shall sup- 


port twenty millions of persons by fine pulveration, or 


only ten millions by coarse; or whether the British 
Isle shall support twelve millions more inhabitants 
simply by having the wheat ground into fine flour. 
Bran contains by enh proportion of nutritive matter 
than the central portion of the grain, Hence the su- 
perior value of the bran-bread. But the high nuwi- 
tive value of the bran is diminished by its slowly so- 
luble nature, and consequently its inferior digestabil- 
ity, unless itis ground to «a fine powder, which, if 
thoroughly done, would render bran-bread the most 
perfect of all kinds, notwithstanding its diminished 
whiteness, White bread is sometimes obtained in an- 
other way, at the expense of nutritive value, although 
not of wholesomeness. Large quantities of very small 
or refuse potatoes are bought up in the cities at half 
the usual price. These are made to constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the beautiful white bread sold at 
the bakeries. It is said thatten or fifteen per cent of 


the valuable elements are driven off and lost during | 


the process of rising by yeast; but the remainder 1s 
rendered so much wore soluble and digestible that 
me nutritive qualities are, onthe whole much in- 
creased, This change is effected by a a partial fer- 
* mentation, not unlike that of malt, by the conversion 
of starch to sugar; but the process must be checked 
at a certain point | efore sourness, takes place, by 
breaking the bread, 

There isstill another change, which takes place in 
bread before its removal from the oven, which chem- 
ists do not appear fully to understand. After the fer- 
mentation has proceeded toa certain degree, it is sud- 
denly and effectually arrested by the heat of the ov- 
en; after removal from thé oven, another process 
takes place during the cooling, by which it changes 
froma tough to an easily frable state, or loses the soft- 
ness of its crumb, its vourishing and digestive qualities 
being greatly improved at the same. This change in 
texture and value has formerly been supposed to re- 
sult from cne evaporation of moisture, and the supe- 
rior nutrive value of stale bread is owing to its more 
ooncentrative form from expulsion of the water. 
Boussingault has lately performed a series of exper- 
iments, which show that the change from a soft to a 
brittle crumb is wholly independent of the amount of 
water contained in its substence; but seems to de- 
pend on some new arrangements of the ene too 
subtle for chemical tests to survey. e placed a 
thermometer in the centre of a large loaf, thirteen 
inches in diameter and five and half inches thick. 
justtaken hot from the oven, and found the tempera- 
ture about five hundred and seven degrees below 
boiling water, although the heat of the oven was 
much greater. This comparatively low temperature 
was doubtless owing to the presence of water, con- 
stituting, in baked bread, half the weight of the flour, 
and which must prevent its becoming higher than 
two hundred and twelve degrees. The formation of 
the crust prévents the escape of this water, and also 
tends to exclude the intense heat ; hence an exclu- 
sively hot/oven may, by the thick crust it creates, ac- 





tually prevent the thorough baking of the iaterior. 

The hot loaf, just spoken of, weighed nearly seven 
pounds and a half; it was placed in a room having a 
temperature of about sixty-five degrees, It required 
no less than twenty-four hours for the cooling tobe- 
come completely established, when its texture became 
as crumbling as other stale bread. During the 
cooling it did not lose a thousandth part of its weight 
by drying. On the 6th day, when it is very stale, its 
loss of moisture had not exceeded one-hundredth. 
Another experiment was made for transforming stale 
intonew bread. A large Joaf, six days old was placed 
in ihe oven. An hour after a thermometer, placed 
in its centre, indicated only one hundred and fifty-six 
degrees; yet the loaf, on being cut, was found as fresh 
as some just baked, although it had lost a small por- 
tion of its moisure, A third experiment was made, 
A cyliodrical piece of old bread was put ivto a tin 
case, corked tight, and thus closely sealed was heated 
in hot water for half an hour, at a temperature of one 
hundred and forty degrees; no alteration in moisture 
could, of course, take place. It became soft and 
elastic as any just taken from the oven. In twenty- 
four hours it became like half stale bread, and in 
forty-eight hours fully stale. This experiment was 
several times repeated, with success, in the same por- 
tion of bread. We mention all the experiments in 
proof ofwhat we at first stated, that the chymical con- 
stituents of food are not alone to be taken into con- 
sideration in judging of its value; and of the indispen- 
sable necessity of accurate experiments, rather than 
chemical analysis, in settling all important points in 
| practice, at the same time that analysis becomes a 
most important auxiliary, 


Cheap Mode of Filtering Water. 

As efficient a filter as can possibly be con- 
strueted may be made in a few minutes by any 
person, and at the cost of a very few pence. 
Procure a clean flower-pot of the common 
kind, close the opening in the bottom bya 
piece of sponge, then place in the inside a lay- 
er of small stones. previously well cleansed 
by washing, this layer may be about two inch- 
es deep, the upper stones being very small, 
next procare some freshly burnt charcoal, 
which has not been kept in a damp or foul 
place. as it rapidly absorbs any strong smells 
and so becomes tainted and unfit for such 
purpose; reduce this to powder, and mix it 
with twice its bulk of clear, well- washed, 
sharp sand; with this mixture fill the pot to 
within a short distance of the top, covering 
it with a layer of small stones, or what is 
perhaps better, place a piece of thick close 
flannel over it, large enough to tie round the 
rim of the pot outside, and to form a hollow 
inside, into which the water to be filtered is 
to be poured, and which will be found to flow 
out rapidly through the sponge in an ex- 
ceedingly pure state. The flannel removes 
the grosser impurities floating in the water, 
but the filter absorbs much of the de- 
eaying animal and vegetable bodies actually 
dissolved it; when it becomes charged with 
them it loses this power, hence the necessity 
for a supply of fresh charcoal at intervals. 
Monthly Observer. 
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Woop Gas.—The city of Wilmington, N. 
Carolina, is now, for its size, the cheapest 
lighted city in the United States. The whole 
apparatus, including mains, gasometer, &ec., 
cost but $18,900. ‘This includes their trans- 
portation from Philadelphia, with, also, the 
pay and passage of workmen. By reference 
to Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, a standard 
work, it will be found a ton of coal, or there- 
abouts, yields about 10,000 enhic feet of gas. 
This is after eight hours? distillation from the 
hest selected coal. By actual experiments it 
has been found that a cord of wood will pro- 


ag 


| means of saving some valuable lives from a sud- 
jen aud painful death.’ 





Contriporions or Tag New York Exurpition. 
—A correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 
can, writing from Boston, says : 

| ‘Many elegant and valuable contributions 
will be made from Boston and vicinity. The 

Merrimack Company, of Lowell, will show 
| goods printed with American madders, grown 
| in the Connecticut Valley, of a most superior 
| qvality, exceeding in brilliancy the colors ex- 
tracted from the best foreign madders. Most 


duce 93,000 cubie feet of gas. It will be per- | of the other Lowell companies—the Bay State 
ceived at once this renders wood gas much | Mill, the Cocheco Works, the Seamless Bay 


cheaper. Besides, it is a well ascertained fact 


Company, and others—will make fine displays. 


that wood vils in the production of light are | large contributions of Agricultural imple- 


as 7 to 8 in favor of ligneons oils over coal.— 
One reason that they have been so little used | 
is, that they require to be distilled from wood | 
previous to use; but chis difficulty, it is said, 
has been obviated by a simple and cheap ap- 
paratus, invented and patented by Dr. McCon- 
nell. ‘This invention places the use of gas 
within the reach of all rural villages, and will 
render every one, who chooses to be so inde- 
pendent of the gas companies, for by it means 
they can manafasture their own gas, at amuch 
cheaper rate than it can now be supplied by 
any company chartered within the United 
States. This gas has not the offensive smell 
of that produced by coal, and can be “passed 
directly from the retort through the water, or 
condenser to the gasometer, without further 
purification. 





Cure ror Hyprorpnonta.—-—The season of Hy 
drophobia is at hand, and we shall doubtless be cal- 
kd upon to chronicle ere long the death of sever- 
ifellow-bsings by this most torturing, horrible 
malady. Half adozen specifics for its cure have 
een given to the public from time to time, yet 
we do not remember that one single case of con- 
frmedirabits hus ever been cured within the,last doz 
years. Still, we'ar+confident that in the Provi- 
denee of God, there is for every bane an antidote, 
and it becomes men, to ‘prove all things’ until the 
tmedy for Hydrophobia shall have been discov- 
wedand universally made known. A correspon- 
‘entof the National Era writes from Millbusy, 
Mass,,us follows: 





‘Lam now in my 8 th year, and have obtained 
what information L could, both from observation 
tnd critical study. It has lately besn discovered 
thata strong decoction made of the bark of the 
roots of the white ash, when drank as a medicine, 
will cure the bite of a mad dog. This, nndoubted- 
lyis owing to the fact that rattlesnakes can be 
lade more easily to crawl over live fire coals than 
Whiteash leaves; and they are never found in the 
forest where the white ash grows. Would it not 
be advisuble for drdggists in large towns and cities 











keep constantly on hand a medicine prepared 








ments will be sent from Boston and Worcester, 
India Rubber goods in any quantity, with nu- 
merous samples of oils, sperm, chemical, nat 
and rosin, and stearic acid, and candles.— 
Among other contributions which we have 
seen, or heard of, are beautifully crystalized 
saltpetre, by the nitre refiners, manufactured 
silver ware, and jewelry, from Jones, Ball & 
Co., chloroform and ethers, by Philbrick, 
Carpenter & Co., a complete suit of all the 
curious chemical products formed from coal 
tar—n new branch of industry—crystalotypes 
by Whipple, daguerreotypes by everybody,and 
a case of splendid minerals and crystalized 
metaliferous products by Mr. Alger. This last 
contribution will probably include the largest 
Crystal of Beryl in the world—a perfect crys- 
tal, weighing between three and four tons.’ 


$$ $$$ 


Briackerrry Winr.—It may not be known to 
many of your subscribers that they possess in the 
blackberry, grown so unwillingly by them in their 
fields, the means, at once, of making an excellent 
wine and a valuable me-icine for home use. ‘To 
make the wine equal in value to Port, take ripe 
blackberries or dewberries and press them, let the 
juice stand thirty-six hours to fermeut, skim off 
whatever rises to the top, then, to every gallon of 
the juice, add a quart of water and three pounds 
of sugar (brown sugar will do) let this stand in 


lopen vessels for twenty-four hours, skim and 
) strain it, then barrel it zutil March, when it should 


be carefu ly racked off and bottled. 

Blackberry cordial is made by adding one pound 
of white sugar to three pounds of ripe blackberries 
allowing them to stand for twelve hours, then 
pre-sing out the juice, straining it, adding one- 
third part of spirit. and putting a teaspoonful of 
finely powdered allspice in every quart of the 
cordial, itis at once fit for use. This wine and 
cordial are very valuable medicines in the treat- 
meut of weakness of the stomach and bewels, and 
are especially valuable in the summer complaints 
of children, 

As this is the season of such disorders, and as 
the blackberry will soon be ripe, I have thought it 
necessary to make known thess recipes.—South- 


from the roots 6fthe whiteash? {It might be the 'ern Planter. 
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A Lance Sromy.—Some traveler in Mexico re- 
lates the following whopper: 

Mexican Mode of Teaching Horses to Step.—l 
was consoled by watching the beautiful horses, 
mostly high stepping Brazeadors. They were 
prancing along, leoking as conceited asany man, 
and twice as handsome. I have been positively 
assured that they teach them to raise up their 
am immensely high—which they alinost al- 
ways do—by putting on them magnifying specta- 
cles when young, by which means the stones on 
the road are mude to appear large blocks in the 
way, and they liftup their legsin order to step 
over them, and so aequire the habit. I dare say 
that the reader will laugh incredulously, but I teil 
him what was told me as a fact; and 1am further 
informed that this is practicedin South America. 


lr’s waat You Spenn.—It’s what the’ll 
spend, my son,’ saidasage old Quaker, ‘not 
what thee’ll make, which will decide whether 
thee’l be rich or not.? The advice was but 
trite, for it was but Franklin’s, in another 
shape. ‘Take care of the pennies, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.’ But it 
cannot be too often repeated. Men are con- 
tinually indulging in small expenses, saying 
to themselves that it is only atrifle, yet for- 
getting that the aggregate is serious, that even 
the sea shore is made of petty grains of sand. 
‘Len cents a day even is thirty-six dollars and a 
half a year, and that is the interest of ac ipi- 
tal of six hundred dollars. The man that 
saves ten cents aday only is so much richer 
than him who does not, as if he owned a life 
estate in a house worth six hundred dollars. 
Every sixteen years ten cents a day becomes 
six handred dollars; and, if invested yuarter- 
ly, does not take half that time. But ten 
cents a day is child’s play, some will exclaim. 
Well then, John Jacob Astor used to say that 
when a man, who wishes to be rich has saved 
ten thousand dollars, he has won half the bat- 
tle. Not that Astor thought $10,000 much. 
But he knew that in making such a sum, a man 
acquired habits of prudent economy, which 
would constantly keep him advancing in wealth 
How many, however, spend ten thousand in a 
few years in extra expenses, and when on 
looking back, cannot tell, as they say, ‘where 
the money went to.? To save is the golden 
rule to getricn. ‘To sqaander, even in small 
sums, is the first step towards the poor-house. 
—Phil. Ledger. 





Canary Birps in THe Unitep States.—There 
were last year imported into the United States 
9000 bushels of canary seed. Allowing one 
bashel to keep six canary birds one year, the 
number of those birds imprisoned in the Uni- 
ted State amounts to 54.000. The first cost of 
the seed, freight and charges, will amount to 
$13,000 





How Mucn «a Doc Kxows.—A gentleman 
by the name of Ransom Read, who resides in 
Lowell, has a large black dog by the name of 
Caesar, who was accustomed to visit a daguer- 
reotype saloon with Mr. Read’s daughter. 
One day, on her visit the.e, she tried to make 
her dog have his daguetroetype taken, but 
she could not succeed. In about a week, on 
the first day of April, the keeper of the saloon 
heard a tap on the door; on opening it be found 
Caesar there. he comes in and places himself 
before the glass, and the keepe,r seeing what 





| ho is about, sets his glass, and takes his da- 
| guerreotype. When finished, he did it up and 
| tied it around Cassar’s neck; the dog then pro- 
| eceded to his master’s place of business. [lis 
master, who thought some one was trying to 

play an April fool upon him, would not touch 
| it, but at last he opened it and found the bean- 
| tiful daguerreotype of Caesar. 








——~<3>—— 


Satt is good for most all animals, and 
probably is, in some form or other, necessary 
to health, but we know that salt is not good 
for fatting animals, and never should be given 
if the object is the accumulation of fat. Ex- 
periment agrees with theory on this point, 
We recollect when conducting some extensive 
experiments on sheep, a practical sriend urged 
us to give them salt, assuring us that his sheep 
did much better with than without salt. The 
sheep on which we experimented were doing 
well at the time, averaging about two pounds 
increase each, per weck. To please our friend 
we gave them sheep salt, of which they par- 
took freely, but in the fortnight duringewhich 
they were allowed salt every sheep lost weight. 
We would give them as mueh water as they 
would drink; if fed roots they will require and 
drink less.--- Genessee Farmer. 


Singular place for a swarm of Bees to 
Alight.--A swarm of bees lit upon a young 
man by the name of Fry, Saturday evening, 
near the creek bridge, covering his head and 
face, and suspending themselves from his ears 
as if immense ear drops. He took the affair 
very coolly, by assistance brushed them off 
into a mail keg and sold them to a gentleman 
present for two dollars. Two stings was the 
extent of his injary.—- Wheeling Gazette. 

ee 

Cattoway Cooxty.—Calloway ecunty has 
taken the preliminary steps towards the form- 
ation of an Agricultural Society. That’s 
right—kekp the ‘Shall rolling,’ and it will not 
be long before Missouri can boast of as fine 
stock and’as much of it 2s any other State.— 
In short, we are looking forward to the day 
when she will be the best stock pruducing 
State in the union.— Paris Mercury. 
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For the Valicy Farmer. 
Address to Young Men. 


BY S. D. CARRUTHERS. 


You are surrounded by the most favorable’ 
circumstances—you are in possession of anex- 
ampled means of cultivacmg your moral and 
intellectual feculties, and of becoming orna- 
ments and blessings to society. Would you 
have proofs of these declarations? then go 
view the myriads of benighted beings who now 
inhabit this globe; go muse over Hindoostan, 
Farther India, the fertile yalleys and sandy 
plains of Africa, the Pacific Isles and many | 
other portions of the Earth; there, sirs, you 
will see countless millions groveling in igno- 
rance and superstition for the want of men 
qualified and ‘at liberty to impart knowledge 
to them—who are bowed down beneath the 
iron sceptre of tyranny; withoutone phospho- 
rescent gleam of Christianity or the truths of 
Divine Revelution—who in point of what it 
takes to elevate man to his proper height in 
the scale of being, are as destitute as the 
brutes of the field. 

When you have viewed, in imagination, the 
innumerable be'ngs who are thus shrouded in 
mental darkness -upon whow the genial rays 
of civil liberty have never shone—come heme 
and behold your own enviable condition—- 
come home to vour own proud and enlighten- | 
ed America, and here sec your unprecedented 
advantages. Upon every side you are sur- | 
rounded by literary institutions, with compe- | 
tent facultie:, inviting you to come and quaff 
the delicious draughts of literature. 

You live under a free and independent gov- | 
ernment, the interest and prosperity of which, | 
loadly call for your assistance, for intellectual | 
men—-which proclaims in fulminating tones | 
that if you are worthy, if you are adequate to | 
the task, you can and may receive the highest | 
and most honorable stations that a people can 
bestow. 

With these advantages,and an innate desire 
to become distinguished, you ought to aspire | 
to greatness. If this is your laudable desire, 
press on; for you have it in your ,ower to 
obtain the desirable prize. But, says one, I 
am poor and friendless. I have not the pecu- 
niary means of getting a Collegiate, a clasical 
education. [ am too old, and time is too 
short. This, to some extent, may be true; 
but let it not discourage you, [lave you even 
acommon intellect, or a strong physical sys- 
tem ? if so, you need not despair: you havea 
key with which, and a little perseverance, you 
can obtain the variegated stores of knowledge 
—for, as Pope truly says, 

‘Honor and shame from no condition rise— 

Act well your part there all the honor lies.’ 

Do your part and success is inevitable.— 
Though clouds of adversity may lower over 














your heads, poverty stare you in the face,and 
yeu friendiess at first, yet pursue a straight, 
onward, veg and upright course—be dili- 
gent and frugal—aim at some elevated object 
—let morality und Religion be your Polar 
Star: then will those gorgonlike difficulties 
vanish—then will you gain true and lasting 
friends ; then will those murky clouds be dis- 
pelled forever,and you be enabled to rise to the 
weme of pure and unsullied greatness, from the 
gorgeous summit of which yon can gaze with 
rapturous emotions upon an unbounded Uni- 
verse and an applauding world. 

Yes, young friends, the reflection that the 
truly great, rise from every grade and every 
station, however humble, is a balmy consola- 
tion. {t was that which inspired a Socrates, 
a Plato, an Aristides and others, with the hope 
of becoming brilliant lights to the world. It 
was that which gave an impetus to those exer- 
tions of Franklin, which finally enabled him 
to occupy the most prominent position to which 
talents and erudition could elevate a man. 

If you would have your names enrolled up- 
on the world’s proudest pages, side by side 
with these illustrivus sages who have in every 
age and country gained immortal distinction, 
then, sirs, remember that you are the ‘archi- 


_teets of your own fortunes,’ that upon your 
|deportment now, your present and eternal 


welfare eminently depends. If you are indo. 
lent; if you frequent the haunts of vice and 
dissipation; if you forsake the holy sanctua- 
ries of religious worship; if you neglect form- 
ing a firm piatform on which you can in time 
to come, crect a grand superstructure of greas- 
ness, so sure as the orb of day shines upon 
earth, just so sure will you sink to rain and 
disgrace—to the vortex of misery and woe. 
On the other hand, if you, while in boyhood, 
form an irreproachable moral character; if 
you lay the foundation of your moral and in- 
tellectual education broad and deep; if you 
make unyielding exertions to excel in your av- 
ocations whatever they may be; so sure as 
there is a God above, just so certain will your 
efforts be crowned with glorious success. 
There is, perhaps, no snare into which young 
men are apt to fall, than into bad company. 
Nor is there one more dangerous to your vital 
interest, or One against which I more earnest- 
ly request you to be guarded. Could the 
thousands, yea millions, who have ended their 
careers in disgrace and infamy, rise from their 
ignoble graves, they would unanimously at- 
tribute their inglorious deeds to early associa- 
tions with men of visious and immoral habits. 
It is said by the learned and wise of every age 
and country, that from the character of those 
whose company you keep, will your own be 
estimated. You will naturally imbibe and 
imitate their habits whether good or bad; if 
good, so will be yours; if bad, yours will in- 
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evitably be so too. Then how momentous, 
how important it 3s for you to scrutinize well 
the general character of those whom you make 
companions. Make yourselves worthy and 
you will be admitted into the best society. 
Intimately connected with this is another 
subject to which your attention should be di- 
rected, viz: the selection of proper books to 
read. The world is almost fle to overflow- 
ing with books, periodicals, &¢.. Some, tho’ | 
not all of which, you must peruse in order that 
you may store your minds with the most use- 
ful kind of knowledge. As in selecting a friend 
be careful, be vigilent, lest you make an in- 
judicious choice and thus imbibe baneful sen- 
timents that wiil, ere you are aware, render | 
you a fit subject for sorrow and remorse. | 


Of those Novels and other fictitious works | 
with Which many libraries abound, | conjure | 
ou to beware—‘touch not, handle not’ such | 
insiduous enemies of virtue, is the only pallad- | 
ium. Ob, but says the lover of fun and fic- 
tion, in a novel 1s contained much good lan- 
guage, and much Auman nature, therefore 
they should be read. In the Lion’s den isa 
valuable animal; but immediate death would 
be the end of a man so silly as to go in after 
it, As to good language one hour judicious- | 
ly spent in pondering over Webster’s large | 
Dictionary would be far, far more profitable | 
than whole days and nights occupied in read- 
ing such trashy stuff as novels. And if you 
wish to learn human nature as it is, then min- 
gle in society; or read the works of Rollin, 
Tytler, Plutarch and other disttnguished His- 
trioans and Biographers. ‘There will you be- 
hold man in his natural colors— there, in those 
mirrors, as they are often called, will you see 
man on @ large scale. These, young gentle- 
men, are the sourees to whicn you are to look 
for chaste language and human nature undis- 
guised. 

It will not, by any means, be sufficient to | 
merely read the best books. Something more 
is indispensable. You must not read for the 
object of having it said that you have read 
many books, written by the best authors, as 
unfortunately is too often the fase. No,read 
attentively and with care; pass mét a sentence 
the meaning of which is ambiguous, of which 

ou only have a faint or glimering idea.— 

asty and inconsiderate reading, instead of 
being an advantage, will be deleterious in a 
areat degree. It is highly necessary that you 
read slowly and annalize well the ideas which 
the writer wished to convey. Remember that 
it is not what we read that makes us learned, 
but what we wnderstand and remember. Just 
here permit ne to remark that Pedantry is 
one of the mostformidable enemies of a young 
man who has recently acquired an education. 
Nothing can make a man more disgusting in 














the eyes of a thinking community. A mere 
hint on this point is deemed sufficient. 

Above all remember that tho? you may be 
proclaimed great, by the world; tho’ Ocean’s 
pearls, Potosi’s gold, and India’s spices, may 
surround your mansions, and ‘hosts run shout- 
ing at your heels the heralds of your fame’; 

et, withal, if you possess not the Religion of 
Christ, a Religion sealed and transmitted to 
osterity by the Savior of man, you cannot be 
appy—you cannot gain the promised Land. 


——+ <a + 
From the Springfield Republican. 


To a Bob-a-Link. 


Bard amongst birds! whose music prime 
Makes glad our early summer time; 
Could I infuse into my rhyme 

Thy jolly spirit, 
How would the jingling numbers chime 
With matchless merit! 


Your temper never ranges low— 
Indeed such is your spirit’s flow, 
A certain smartness goes to show 
You take repute in 
The class or order, which we kuow, 
As ‘high falutin,? 


Now from the tall, see-sawing spray, 
You chaunt your crazy ruoszndely; 
Or, chatting on your devious way, 
Anton you pass, 
Till you your light and lyric stay 
In the tall grass. 


Some birch-deserving youth lve seen. 
W hose act and aim alike were mean, 
Sneak slyly near thy leafy screen, 
And round thy head 
Let fly a direful volley keen 
Of fire and lead. 


But lo! nnharmed you took to wing, 
And as you flitted seem’d ‘o sing— 
‘Shoot Bob-a-link! you triding thing! 
*Shovt Bob-a-link! 
Your neck—Jack ketch—some da y—the string— 
*) think, think, think!’ 


Youre up and stirring in the morn; 
Scarce has the cockere! blown his horn 
Ere tw my waking ears is borue 

Thy baif-heard lay, 
Teiling the cheerful light is burn. 
And comes the day. 


Atmoon, when, as a ‘general thing,’ 
Your neighbor songsters fold the wing, 
Aud languidly forbear to sing, 

My ears take heed 
That merry Bob is wandering 
About the mead, 


When sinks the setting sun away, 
You prattle ‘good night’ to the day; 
And homeward, in the gleaming gray, 

As | retire, 
You cheerly change from grave to gay, 
My droning lyre. 


To the pale cit thy chance heard strain 
Brings back his early days again; 
The flowering meads, the emerald plain, 
Brooks, *banks and braes’; 
The golden links in memory’s chain— 
His brightest days; 


Oh, Bobby! thou’ rt a biped rare! 
Call on your kin—I’ ve juts to spare, 
Take choice, and build upon them where 
It suits you best; 
Vl brand the villain hands that dare 
Disturb your nest. 
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Land. __trgets, entrance on Old PostoMice Alley, 
‘The Law of Newspapes. 
s) (1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con 
trary are considered as wishing to continue their subscrip 


tions. . 
2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their papers, 
he publisher tnay continue to send them until all arreara- 
_ ges are paid, 
1” 8, If subseribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
\ sfrom the office to which they are directed, they are heid res- 
j ble till they have settled the bill and ordered the pa- 
* per discontinued 
{. 4. If subbseribers remove to other places withou infotm- 
og the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
fon they are held responsible, 
“6. The Courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
~ from the office, of removing and leaving it uncalled-for, 
is prima facia evidence of intentional frand, 
Subscribers will therefore understand— 
1. That their papers will be continued after the expira- 
(tee ot the time for which they have paid unless otherwise 
ered, 
‘ "2. "That no paper will be discontinued until arrearages 
..8te paid up to the time at which the fotice is given, unless 
. Weare satisfied that the subscriber is worthless. 
3. ‘That when the paper, through the fault of a subscri- 
iber,"has been suffered to overrun the timé, the just ’and 
» “mest convenient way is to remit one dollar for another year, 
with. directions to discontinue at the end of that time. 








Waxetrr’s Compingy Turesner axp Win- 
‘“Nower.—We take pleasare in laying before 
Our readers the following extract froma letter 
just received by us from a very respectable 
and intelligent individual in Cape Girardeau 
county, Mo., to whom we sold one of these 
machines afew weeks ago, with the under- 
standing that if ic did not work to his satis- 
faction he coulé return it to St. Louis at our 
expense. It willbe recollected that the man- 
ufacturers warrant these. machines to thresh 
* from 150 to 200 busheis of wheat per day, or 
~ twice that quantity of oats: 
Apple Creek Mo., July 18, 1853, 
Mr. E. Asegort.--Dear Sir:—I have tried 
my thresher and cleaner, and it has given en- 
tire satisfaction. Ihave moved the machine 
one mile, set it up and threshed two hundred 
and forty-two bushels of wheat in a day, and 
have threshed forty bushels in an hour. It 
works finely, and is considered the best ma- 
chine to thresh and save grain in Southeast 
Missouri. ‘It can’t go back to St. Louis. I 


think I will thrésh from 8,000'to 10,000 bush- 
els of whea’ this season. 
Yours traly, 
James F. Conver. 








——_——— + 





Coxe Bacx—The June number of the Val- 
ley Farmer for subscribers in Port Williams, 
Youngers, Frankford, Mount Hope and Au- 
burn after traveling about the country for 5 
or 6 weeks came back to the office to get a 
new start, which accounts for their not get- 
ting to their déstimation sooner.» Possibly 
some others are yet on their travels and will 
turn up in the, course,of the fall. If so we 
will start them on again. 





Doing somethinge—-A\ friend in ‘Egypt’ 
writes as followns. We suppose healludes to 
a remark of ours in the June number, that ‘a 
few of our friends have exerted themselves 
and as a consequence sent in handsome iists; 
but many, very many have done nothing.” 
The writer seems to think that we included in 
these two classes all our friends—from his re- 
marks. ‘ We wish ‘no one ‘to understand us 
thus. 'We know that many persons who have 
the good of the paper deeply at heart have 
made considerable exertions to procure sub- 
scriptions to it, and we feel just.as grateful to 
all such as we do tv those who haye been more 
successful; 

‘I have been trying to assist in the progress 
of the Valley ‘Farmer all I could, and I would 
have you to know that did something. If I did 
not send a name or two for the June number, 
that is no reason I did nothing. I would like to 
know what doing something is. I had the prom- 
ise of three or four then,and have the promise 
of several more now, but they have not pa 
over the money, and that is the reason I didn’t 
send their names. if I could send for it with- 
out paying I could send you names. by 'the 
dozen, and perhaps they would pay for it in 
time, at least some of them would.’ 





Great Farr ix Sr. Lovis Next Year—The 
St. Louis Republican is pleased to hear that 
several gentlemen are about.to engage in the 
necessary arrangements for a great fair in 
this city next year. It is in contemplation to 
embrace an exhibition ‘of all the products of 
mechanical skill and industry—all inventions 
for every purpose——all agricultural and horti- 
cultural productions—every variety of goods 
and wares, without restricting their manufac- 
ture or production to any section of the coun- 
try. Itis believed that St. Louis is the prop- 





er place for such an exhibition, and that the 
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spring of next year will give ample time for 
all the necessary arrangements. We have 
hundreds of manufacturers in our own city, of 
which the public know nothing, and this exhibi- 
tion could not fail to bring them to the knowl- 
of the country. We trust that the gentlemen 
who have this matter ia hand will at once pro- 
ceed withit. They will be well sustained by 
our citizens. 





Editorial Tour. 

Itis our intention this fall to make a trip of 
some four of five weeks duration through Central 
Missouri. We hope to be at the Boon County 
Fair, the State Fair at Boonville, the Franklin 
County Fair, and either at the Monroe County 
Fair or the Jackson County Fair. These two 
Jast Fairs occur on the same days, and we have 
mot yet decided which to attend. If we goto In- 
dependence we think we shall go up on the south 
side of the river through Franklin, Gasconade, 
Osage, Cole, Moniteau, Pettis and Johnson coun- 
ties; returning through Lafayette, Saline, and 
Howard to Boone to the Fair, probably visiting at 
the time portions of Clay, Ray and Carroll, thence 
to Cooper and home again on the north side of 
the river. Our object will be to see and converse 
with the farmers, learn their wanteand wishes, 
that we may the more effectually promote their 
interests. Many Of our friends through this re- 
gion have expressed a wish to have us visit 
them, and as far as practicable we shall endeavor 

| todo so; and we shall be glad if our friends on the 

* route will render us what assistence they can in 
the prosecution of our work. Friends who have 
invited us to call or may wish us to do so will 
confer a favor by writing to us, giving directions 
where to find them and we will in return notify 
them when they may expect us along. 





Cote Country, Mo.—A friend and farmer 
residing near Jefferson Oity, writes thus con- 
cerning Cole County: 


We have as good wheat land in Cole as in 
the adjoining counties, not excepting old 
Boone, and we only want the right kind of 
men to manage. In Boone they clover, then 
plow it under, then corn, then wheat and clo- 
ver again. Jn Cole some fields have produced 
annual crops of corn for ten and twenty years. 
Where clover grows in Cole it looks too good 
to let rot, so its cribbed and the field pastured, 
and then the farmer hrags on having clovered 


his land. Some of our farmers average 15 


and a few 20 bushels to the acre. The Ger- 
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mans raise the best “—e 

All the early sown wheat is good this year, 
The rust injured the late wheat. My best 
wheat was cross-plowed, harrowed, brushed 
and sown about the 10th of October, and is 
worth three times as much as that sown in 
November. 





Canty.e July the 18th, 1853. 


Mr. Ansott—Dear Sir: Enclosed Ficus 
find one dollar, my subscription for the Valley 
Farmer for 1853. J might save twenty cents 
by paying with the club, but as I consider the 

armer worth the money I send it on and the 
others may do as they please. I am well 
pleased with your paper and wish you every 
success in an enterprise 30 much needed and 
so well calculated to promete the interest and 
comfort of the agricultural portion of our 
western community. There is certainly few 
if any countries in the world where farming is 
more agreeable or pays better than on the prai- 
ries of the west; yet strange as it may appear 
almost every man is a better politiciau than 
farmer. Especially in Egypt (Southern Illi- 
nois) such publications as the Valley Farmer 
are eminently caldulated to correct this evil. 
Not that any man is any the worse of knowing 
all about public matters; and taking an in- 
terest in all that relates to the interest of the 
State or nation, but at the same time every 
farmer should know as much about preparing 
meadows, pruning orchards, feeding stock, 
breaking oxen, milking cows, making butter 
and training herses in the harness, (not for the 
turf) as he does about the @ompromise, the 
General Banking Law, the Messilla Valley and 
the Pacific Railroad. 

Success to the Valley Farmer and long life 
to the Editor. J. J. Justice. 


Cextrat Ittinois.—A correspondent of the 
Evening News, writing from Springfield, Illi- 
nois, says the Wheat and Oat crops of this 
year are usually fine in this section of Illinois. 
I very much doubt if the former has bees 
equalled in quantity or fullness of grain in 
five years, 


The recent rain is bringing forward the Corn 
finely, and. there is now every prospect of a 
most abunant yield. : 

Potatoes, which have been an indifferent 
crop for the last two or three years, are now 
looking very fine, and as the planting was ex- 
tensive, will be very plenty this Fall, Every- 
thing that bears fruit, wild or tame, is literal- 
ly covered. If ever there was a year when 
Gratitude was due to the Great Author of all 

00d, this is the year, and ours the people. 
it should be added in this connection that the 
health of the country was never better than at 
this time. 
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Western Fruit Grower's Asscéiation. 


This body meets at Chicago the first week 
tin October. It is very unfortunate for us Mis- 
sourians that the item should be just the sane 
as our State Fair. Nevertheless we hope Mis- 
souri will be well represented there. A let- 
terfrom Dr. Kennicott to the Editor of the 
Valley Farmer says, *We confidently count on 
having a large meeting at Chicago, Oct, 4th 
to 7th, and the richest show of fruits the world 
ever saw in oneroom. I pray you rouse up the 
fruit growers of the Valley, through your pa- 
per. We shall have the East on hand, and 
we must surprise them with the pomolo ical 
wealth of the great North West.’ Will not 
the fruit growers and nurserymen of this vi- 
cinity look after our interests and repution at 
this meeting. Krom what we know of the ob- 
jects of the meeting and the character of the 
men engaged in it, we do not hesitate to say 
that it is all important that it should be at- 
tended by every man engaged in such pursuits, 


To Correspondents. 

H. A., Davenport, Io.—writes to know 
where to go to purchase cattle-heifers, &c, 
He says the prices in Iowa are so high that he 
has to go elsewhere. If he wishes to buy 
blooded stock propbably the best chance for 
him will be to attend some of the great State 
Fairs this fall, but if he wants common stock 
cattle, we must acknowledge that we cannot 
tell him where he can get them cheaper than 
in Iowa. The fact is the Californians have so 
drained the country{that ti is hard to find any 
section where such cattle are plenty or cheap. 

W. C, D. Oseola,—The money sent by you 
on the 14th ult., will entitle you to the club 
rates, and you can send on therefore five more 
names, or failing to procure them, we will re- 
fund the difference on hearing from you. 

A. J. M.—Alexander county, Ills. Your 
communication will appear in Sept. Number. 


K. 8. T.—Kirksville, Mo. Yours of June 
28th is recieved and will be attended to in 
Septemer Numbber. 

» 0O?C.—Marion county, Mo. We will 
endeavor to have something to say about Ar- 
tesian wells next month. 

# Dr. E. B.--Sharpsburgh, Mo. Wheeler’s 
Two Horse Power, with Thresher and Separ- 
ator which separates the wheat and chaff from 
straw is sold at $180 in St. Louis The same 
power withthe Combined Thresher and Win- 
nower, $270. The machines of the latter de- 
scription which have been sent out this season 
have done admirably as will be seen by a no- 
tice on page 295 of this issue. The one horse 





wer, thresher and separator is $150. All 

these machines are war sunted to give satisfac- 

tion to the Sam and all or either can be 
ditor of the Valley Farmer. 
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The Flax Manufacture, 
ITS PROSPECTS AND RELATIONS TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the first number of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Farmer and Mechanic, an able and instruc- 
tive article was presented to its readers, om 
the ber ye ofthe ‘Production and Manufac- 
ture of Flax; their past, present and future.’ 
As this subject at the present time is of the 
deepest interest,and hasa most important 
bearing both upon our agricultural and manu- 
facturing industry, we propose to present some 
additional facts and considerations which 
have been unnoticed or overlooked by the for- 
mer contributor. It should, however, be re- 
marked that the subject is one of such scope 
and magnitude, that it is not possible in the 
limits of a single article to discuss it other 
than superficially. 

A careful examination respecting the pro- 
duction and manufacture of flax, has convinced 
us of the truth of the two following proposit- 
ions: 
lst, That the amount of flax annually grow 
in the United States, is at least equal to thac 
produced by any, other county. All the sta- 
tistics which we have been able to collect, 
seem to show that the amount of flax grown in 
the United States is greater than than that pro- 
duced by any other country. If there is an 
eng og at exception is British India,— 
but here statistics are vague and uncertain. 

2d. The amount of flax annually mannufac- 
tured in the United States into woolen goods, is 
less than that manufactured in any of the lead- 
ing European States. The value of all the 
white goods manufactured from flax during 
the year 1852, in the United States, exclusive 
of domestic products, did not probably exceed 
$50,000. 

By far the greater portion of the American 
flax crop is grown for the seed only; in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, com- 
paratively little flax is raised for seed, the 
stock being pulled for the fibre only, before the 
seed has attained its maturity. Thousands of 
bushels of American flax seed were formerly 
exported to Europe to be used simply for seed 
and not for the production of oil, or other 
purposes. In fact the only fair estimate of 
the amount of flax fibre yearly produced in 
the United States must be based upon the 
known production of seed. We have recent- 
ly been furnished, by a gentleman conversant 
with this subject, with the following estimate 
of the yearly production of flax seed and flax 
fibre in a single district of the State of Ohio, 
viz: inthat district of wt ich Dayton isthe centres 

The estimated amount of flax seed annually 
sold in Dayton, the annual produce of the sur- 
rounding district, is two hundred and fifty 
thousind bushels. Allowing the produce of 
seed per acre to be ten bushels, we necessarily 
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have twenty-five thoueand acres, of Jand un- 
der yearly cultivation with flax, to produce 
this amout of seed. The amount of flax fiber 
which can be obtained from an acre of flax 
straw, varies from four hundred to eleven hun- 
dred pounds, Assuming four hundred as the 
minimum, we have of the amount of flax fiber 
capable of being deriyed from twenty-five 
thousand acres, (400x25,000= 10,000,000 
lbs,)—ten millions of pounds, . And yet, not- 
withstanding this enor.nous production of fi- 
ber, itis estimated that the same district does 
not pons in a marketable state, ten thou- 
sand pounds of rotted fiax yearly. 

Again, land in Illinois during the present 
season, prepared and seeded with flax, has 
been rented for five to six dollars per acre. 
The fertillity of the soil. here is such, that 
sixteen bushels of seed to the acre will be 
probably obtained, worth on the spot at least 

dollar nnd @ quarter per bushel, 1¢ requires 

great mathematical power to calculate how 
miohthe flax straw containing the fiber, the 
only part valuable for textile manufactures, 
will cost the agriculturist. - 

y country.in the world presents so many 
and 80 great advantages for the prodnction of 
flax fiber as our own, In any of the Western 
States the seed will pay the expense of grow- 
ing the fiber, and give to the grower an aver- 
age profit of 50 to75 per cent...We have it on 
authority of a gentleman at St. Louis, conver- 
sarit with this subject, that flaxseed can ‘be 
raised and delivered at St. Louis, wagoned 
seventy-five miles over indifferent roads, at a 
cost of eighty cents per bushel to the producer. 
One hundred thousand bushels at $1,20, much 
less than the present market price at St. Louis, 
$120,000 


ive 
Deduct cost of the same laid down 80,000 





Thore is left the enormous profit to the 
; farmer of $40, 
which is certainly a fair margin to work on. 

Do not all these facts conclusively show, 
that flax straw can be afforded inthe United 
States for a mere nominal cost,—that of col- 
lecting and preserving,—provided the seed is 
permitted to attain its maturity? 

In our second proposition we stated that the 
valné of wouen white linens produced in the 
United States during the year 1852, exelusive 
of domestic mautactures, did not probably 
excsed $50,000. By domestic manufactures, 
_ we inean the products of the hand wheel and 

loom, the result of home labors. We make 

_ thi§ estimate, as the result of our personal ex- 
; aminations. The figures may be too small, 
_ but we think not. In all New-England there 
is But small mill, that weaves some coarse 
towels and table cloths, and bleaches the same. 
Another mill diversifies its business of making 
iwhoe-tread and twine by spinning a Itttle 


000 | to develop and perfect the business. ‘I 





coarse yarn for pantloon stuffs; but this has to 
be sent out of New England to one of the mid- 
dle States before it can take the form of cloth, 
If there are any other establishments in the 
Northern States at work upon white goods, 
we have not been able to-hear of them. 

In order to further show how our industry 
and ingenuity have, in the case of the flax 
manufacture, fallen behind that of other 
countries, we give the following table showing 
the importations of linen goods from Great 
Britain into the United States from 1844 to 
1849 inclusive: — 


1844, - + . $4,492,826 
1845, - «4,923,109 
1846, - +. 5,098,505 
Lee ee uw tina Spl RbeRSt 
1848, + «; 6,624,648 
1849, - =. | 5,907,232 


The importations forthe year ending June,. 


1852, were upwards of 8,000,000. 
Great Britain, besides supplying her home 
consumption, which is. at. least equal to the 


consumption of the United States, exported: 
linnen goods during the years 1543, 1844 and. 


1845, to the following amounts:— 
3 $11,456,870 
1844, +. = 12,813,510 
Teepe es 7° S 12,688,010 

Thus we see that Great Britain, some six 
years ogo, exported more than double the 
amount of linnen goods that we import, and 
as we import nearly all our linnens from Eng- 
land, it follows that it is our inattention to 
this subject, chiefly, which enables England to 
maintain ar almost complete monopoly, so 
far as our interests are concerned, of the tax 
manufacture. 

Within the last few years the flax manufac- 
ture has increased in Great Eritain to an al- 
most unprecedented extent, and no effort is 
spared either by the government or the roa 

@ 
subject of the growth, cleansing and purify- 


ing, and manufacture of flax if the principal! 


topic discussed in all Agricultural, Royal and 


Industrial Societies of the Kingdom. The: 


reason is obvious. A larger proportion of the 
flax manufaetured in England is a home pro 
duction,—grown by their own agriculturists, 
manufactured by their own operatives, and 
employing their Own capitalists, and above all 
is regarded as, to some extent, a substitute 
for that foreign slave product,—cotton. We 
know little in this country of. the perfection 
which has been attained .in Great Britain in 
the constraction of machinery for the claning, 
spinning and weaving of flax. Within a pe- 
riod of twenty years those great flax spinners 
of Englert, the. Messrs. Marshall of Leeds, 
have three times been compelled to give up 
entirely their old machinery, and replace it 
with new and improved patterns. Until with- 
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in @ recent period the tow taken out of the 
long line flax in process. of. hackling, was to 
some extent regarded as a waste product, and 
a disproportionate production of which was 
suré to entail a loss upon the manufacturer; 
but now the tow carding and spinning ma- 
chinery has been brought to such a rfection 
in England that, making ali proper allowances 
for degrees of. fineness, no difference is made 
in value between tow yarn and the yarns of 
he longline. We had. the pleasure of exam- 
ining « few days since a specimen of No. 40 
yarn manufactured from tow, an English pro- 
duct, equal, so iar as strength and evenness 
were concerned, with any specimens of equal 
number which we have ever seen manufactur- 
from the best linnen fax. Our grandmothers 
of spinning wheel and hand loom memory 
would not have thought this possible, The 
machinery at present used for weaving dowlas, 
sheeting, and the coarser linnens, is the ordi- 
nary power loom, built somewhat heavier than 
the cotton loom. For the finer fabrics, es- 
pecially for the figured goods, damask, table 
cloths, &c., tho Jacquard and its improve- 
ments are now employed. 

The following facts iliustrate the change 
produced in the manufaeture of flax in the 
single town of Dundee, Scotland, by the intro- 
duetion of machine spinning: — 

Vesars. Mills. Tonsof flax. Spindles yarn produced, 


1811, 4 480 224,600 
1832, 31 15,660 7,480,000 
1839, 47 27,000 12,960,000 


The profit made on the manufacture of lin- 
nens, aceording to the best English authori- 
ties is very large. The following ertimate 
was made s)metime since by Andrew Ure, of 
Scotland, of the weekly expenses and profits 
of a factory whose capital is $300,000:— 
Yarn produced per week, 2,130 





bales, at $2,25 $4,792 
Weekiy expenses, & 
Flax 2,000 
Interest, at 10 per cent, 600— 3,550 
Weekly profit, $1,242 


At this rate this factory makes more than 
$60,000 per annum (after paying 10 per cent, 
interest,) and would pay both its capital and 
interest in five years. 

In view of all these facts the question may 
now be fairly asked, Why has not the linen 
business been established in the United States? 
A conclusive answer will, we coneeive, be 
found in the two following facts:— 

ls. The attention of American capitalists 
and manufacturers have been almost exclu- 
sively directed to the employment of cotton 
and wool «s materials for textile purposes, and 
until within a recent period not even an at- 
tempt has been made to establish the legiti- 


additional faet that jnot one manufacturer or- 
machinist in a hundred throughout New Eng- 
land, has ever seen'a flax spmning machine, 
or has any knowledge whatever of the princi- 


‘ples upon which such machinery is construct- 


ed. So, not only have the avenues of profit 
and ihe chances of productive industry been 
cut off in this brusiness from the capitalist and 
and the agriculturist, but an opportunity even; 
has not been given to our mechanics, to exer 
cise their ingenuity or skill, And yet, through- 
out Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany 
Holland and even Spain, this great branch of 
industry has been reduced to a perfect’sys- 
tem, and al! the manufacturing processes of 
converting the rough, raw flax into finc linens 
are conducted with as much method and order 
as our best regulated cotton or woolen, manu- 
factories. 

2d: Another, and at present an insuperable | 
Objection to ‘the establishment of the linen 
manufacture in this country upon the English’ 
or European basis, arises from the wantof 
suitable .raw material, Notwithstanding the 
enormous amount of flax grown in the United 
States, the bulk of the crop is raised for seed 
only, while the fibrous portion offthe plant is 
either thrown away, or burnt on the ground. 
The mills at present engaged in the manufac- 
ture of shoe thread or other finer kinds. of 
twine, depend to a -very great. extent for their 
supplies of flax, upon the foreign market. 
What American flax is now in the market hag 
been either dew-rotted, or water-rotted, and 
has heen prepared in. small quantities by sep- 
arate individuals, scattered all over the coun- 
try. As no one follows the business of pre- 
paring flax exclusively, so there is no one sys- 
temof operating and no uniformity of result. 
It ig the opinion of those conversant withthe 
subject of American flax, that no two lotsa of 
flax, of one thousand pounds each, uniform in 
fineness, strength and color, can ever be ob- 
tained in our markots. Flax of so diverse a 
character will answer well enough for the- 
manufacture of ropes, twine and coarse arti- 
eles, but never for the finer and nicer fabrics. 
Here, then, is an objection that goes behind 
and beyond all improvement in flax breaking 
or flax spinning machinery, and unless it can 
be met and overcome, thoroughly, suecessful- 
ly and completely, ‘all our preaching upon- 
this matter is vain, and our faith is alse vain.?” 
This difficulty, so groat in the United States, 


is the point to which the attention af all par-. 
ties interested in the future progress of the , 
linen business should be at present directed. , 
How the difficulty is to be overcome, and what . 

efforts are now making in this direction both ! 
in this country and abroad, we propose to com- ~” 
sider in a fature communication. 





mate linen business in this country. It is an 


INVESTIGATOR. 





is also felt to some extent in Hurope, and this: — 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Conducted by 
Mrs, MARY ABBOTT. 





























































Business. 


It is well to be active in business, but 
to let it have the first place in the mind, 
‘and occupy every thought is wrong. It 
eats up the affections, and is like canker 
to the soul and body, Some men, as 
their business increases, become so much 
absorbed in it as not to be able to talk or 
think of any thing else. The tather, 
when he comes home at night, has his 
mind so filled with the business of the day 
that he cannot bear the innocent prattle 
of his little ones, for they disturb his 
monania about his business ; so the dear 
children are hurried off to bed without be- 
ing able to tell him any of their childish 

_jJoys or little plans—without having one 
frolic or one ride upon his knee. They 
make 80 much,noise! He cannot think ! 
He wishes they would go to bed! Then 
his wife, who ought to be the partner of 
all his Joys and sorrows, is scarcely spo- 
ken to during the evening. If she asks 
him a@ question, she is answered in an 
absent-minded way, that shows his mind 
is not at home ; and her whom he ought 
to sympathize with, and love and cherish, 
is almost forgotten in the continued bustle 
and whirl of his business. All the care of 
the family, and responsibility of training 

sthe children falls upon her with a heavy 
weight, which, by degrees, shows itself 
in her pale, care-worn, depressed coun- 

‘tenance, She looks melancholy, is sad, 

and looses her health. .He is too busy 
to pay much attention to her himself, but 
he hires a nurse; he thinks he is a care- 
fulfand affectionate husband—he has done 
his duty. ‘They are well offin the world. 

All that money can procure she has, but 

it cannot bring back the merry heart, and 
sshe gradually sinks to the grave. 

; ‘he business man finds, when it is too 

late, that he has lost what money or busi- 
cannot buy—a loying and affection- 

é heart. He has lost the wife of his 

youth; one who loved him when he was 
poor, and preferred poverty , and. his 
cheerful smile and tender sympathy, to all 
the grandeur the world can afford. He 


may buy ‘a wife who will hot mourn for 
his society ; one who will spend her time 
and his money to gratify herself and mak- 
ing her herself happy! She will spend the 
money the loving departed wife, by her 
prudence, helped to save. Then the bu- 
sy man will think, when thinking is vain, 
if he had thought less of his business and 
more or his sensitive, loving wife, he 
might still have hadther to love and bless 
him and his children. Had he entered 
more into her plans, sympathized more 
with her—had he took a little time to di- 
vert her mind from her endless cares— 
when she was sick, had he performed 
with his own hands, those little delicate 
attentions which are so grateful to the 
sick, and in other ways strove to lighten 
her domestic cares, and show her that she 
was more 10 him than all his wealth and 
business, he might still have retained a 
treasure that wealth cannot buy. He 
might have had enough of the wealth of 
the world to satisfy the wants of his fam- 
ily, and with that have had inexhausta- 
ble wealth in the loving heart of his wife 
and children. 


The father can confer the utmost hap- 
piness or misery upon his family. If he 
is tender and affectionate, his very person 
will confer happiness upon all, from his 
loving wife to his innocent babe. At 
the time of his return from business, as 
he approaches home, you may see the 
tender wife with her love beaming eyes, 
waitIng to receive him, while the little 
ones run jumping and skipping, and mer- 
rily shouting—‘Father has come!’ And 
while he rests he relates to her, who 
is a true sympathizer, all the events 
of the day; while she as readily makes 
known to-him all that happened in his ab- 
sence. ‘Thus they have the utmost con- 
fidence in each other, and are united sym- 
pathizers—helping each other on through 
the journey of life, rich in each other’s af- 
fections—loving and being joved, and by 
being united they confer happiness on all 
their family. ‘The father, if he is godly, 
has gain, for godliness with contentment 
is great gain. By not letting his business 
gnaw his heart like a canker he sets an 
example to his sons which will be felt for 
good for generations to come. Who is 








the richest—he who makes a god of his 
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business, giving it his whole time and 
thought, neglecting all he ought to love, 
—or he who is active in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord? By serving 
the Lord, he is to bring up his children in 
the nuture and admonition of the Lord. 
He must find time to talk to his family 
when he lies down and when he rises up, 
at home and by the way. 

Business men! think of these things! 
You cannot urge a press of business at 
the bar of God for neglect of conjugal, 
paternal and domestic duties. 


Premiums For THE Lapizs.—At several 
of the fairs, to be held this fall, premiums 
are offered for articles of domestic indus- 
try, such as stockings, quilts, and other 
things, together with bread and butter. 
We do hope the ladies will do their best, 
especially at making bread and butter, 
for these two articles of diet are very gen- 
erally inferior throughout our State, and 
health depends more upon these than up- 
on any other article of food. We hope, 
if in the providence of God we are permit- 
ted to attend these fairs, to have several 
good slices of premium bread and biffter. 








OPENING OF THE PaociFic RaILRoAD,— 
The opening of the great Pacific Railroad 
took place on the 19th ult., and was cel- 
ebrated by a regular old bachelor crowd 
from this city. Those who could not 
drink wine and brandy and bow the knee, 
and toast, and hurrah for imaginary great- 
ness were not invited; those who could 
not not enjoy a Herod or Beltshazzar 
feast stayed at home. Wethink the man- 
ner in which the day was celebrated was 
not a fit acknowledgement to Him who in 
his goodness, permitted the road to be 
finished thus far; and who can, if he will 
as he did with the tower of Babel, frus- 
trate all the designs of man to carry it 
further on. We think it was a poor way to 
jnsure the future greatness of the country. 


Rep Ants.—-A correspondent of the Culti- 


yotor says: 

Several years ago my father rented a house 
almost overrun with them, and they were de- 
stroyed in the following manner. A piece of 
shag-bark (hickory bark) was laid upon the 
shelf in the pantry where they seemed to be 
thickest, ad 1t attracted them, indeed it seem- 
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they could get. The piece we had, about 4 
inches wide and two feet long, was red with 
them in an hour two, when with a sudden jar 
they were shaken into the fire, and the bark 
set asa trap for them again. 

In our case this was an entire exterminator. 





Tomato Fics.—If well prepared, cannot 
nes be told from ee fruit. Take the 
above » OF use 8. Of sugar toa 

of romaine of the kind which eramblet has 
inshape. The Bermuda method is to scald 
the fruit and peel it, and then cook them in 
the syrup, and afterwards dry them in the sun 
then them in boxes with powdered suZar 
between the layers. They will keep as long 
as any figs. The syrup in which they are 
cooked should be bottled for table use; it is 
good to put on buckwheat cakes. 


Daiep Tomators.—-Take ripe tomatoes and 
scald them in the usual way and strip off the 
skins, or mash and squeeze them through a 
seive, then stew the pulp slowly so as to evap- 
orateas much juice as possible without burn- 
ing, then epread it on plates and dry it ina 
slow oven or hot sun. en wanted for use, 
you have only to soak its oft and cook a few 
minutes and gerve it up just as you would to- 
matoes stewed fresh from the garden. 





Saturday Night. 
Sweet to the soul the parting ray, 
Which ushers placid evening in, 
When with the still expiring day, 
The Sabbath’s ful hours begin— 
How grateful to the anxious breast, 
The sacred hours of holy rest! 


Ilove the blush of vernal bleom, 
When morning gilds night’s sullen tear; . 
And dear to me the mournfull gloom 
Of autumn sabbath of the year; 
And purer pleasures joys sublime, 
Await the dawn of holy time. 


Hushed in the tumult of the day, 

All worldly care and business cease, 
While soft the vesper breezes play, 

To hymn the glad return of peace—- 
O season blest!. O moment given 
To turn the vagrant thoughts to heaven! 


What though involved in lurid night, 
The loviiest forms of nature fade 
Yet mid the gloom shall heavenly light 

With joy fhe contrite heart pervade. 
Oh, then great source of light divine, 
With beams ethereal gladden mine. 


Oft as this hallowed hour shall come, 

O, raise my thoughts from earthly things, . 
And bear them to my heavenly home, 

On living faith’s immortal wings— 
*Til the last gleam of life decay, 





ed more of a favorite with them than anything 


To one eternal Sassatu Day! 
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nee een ee 
_ The Broken Flower Pot. 
bow -9 A SPORY, ROR, THE), YOUNG. 
\(Pisastras the young hero’ in the following 
extract, pushed his mother’s favorite flower 
ot out of the window'in mischief, and told 
the truth about it.) 

From that time I “first date the hour when I 
felt that loved my father, and knew that he 
‘loved: me: ‘from’ that time,'too he began to 

*“@oniverse' with me. He would no longer if he 

‘winet'me in the garden, pass by with a smile 

‘wand nod; he Miri is book in his 
ket, and though his 

“Fern ehénsion, still somehow: I felt hap- 






; Gags over it and tried to’ puzzle out the 
“Mméaning; for he/had w way of sa eet, not 
“ teaching; putting things into my » and 
then leaving then to work out their own prob- 
lems... Not long after this, Mr. Squills made 
pa i) : . 
mea present far exceeding in value those usu- 
‘be shad on children; it, was a beautiful, 
ie domino-box in cut ivory, painted, and 
gi. _ This ‘domine-box was ny delight. I 
. Was never weary of ploving at dominoes with 
Mrs. Primmins, and [ slept with the box un- 
idler my pillow. pirgeth s 
o pf Ah,’ said. my, father, one, ay when. he 
‘found me, ranging the ivory parallelograms in 
the parlor, “ah, you like that better than all 
your playthings,.¢eh!’ 

‘Oh, yea, a.” 

*You would be'¥ if your mamma 
was to throw’that box out of the’ window and 
break it, for fau?? wh 

T looked beseechingly at my, father, and 
mde no answer. 

‘But, perhaps you would be very giad,’ he 
resumed, ‘if, suddenly, one! of thosegood fai- 
ries'youread of, could ehange the domino- 
box into'w beautiful geranium, ina blue and 
white flower pot, and that you ‘¢oild have all 
the pleasure of putting it on your mamma’s 
window-sill?? 

- Badced, 1 would? said I, half crying. 
#My dear boy, I believe you; but good wish- 
- es-don’t mend bad actions; good actions mend 
bad actiotis.’ 

So saying he shut the door and went out, 
1 cannot tell yoh how puzzled I was to make 

- out what.my father meant by his: aphorism; 
but I know that I played no more at dominoes 
that ddy. . The next morning, my father found 
me seated by myself under a tree in the gar- 

- den; Meee of and y ateaaity me with his 

, ave, bright eyes, very steadily, i 

ey boy,’ said he, ‘Lam going to walk to 
® (a, tswn about two miles off,) will you 

+ come? and, by-the-by, fetch your domino-box 

I should like to show it to a person there.’ 


2 
' 











I ran in‘for the box, and not-a little’ proud 





‘was often above, ‘I don’t understan 


of walking with my father upon the highroad, 
weset out. 

; $Papa, said 1, by the way, ‘there are no 
fairies now.’ 

‘What then, my child?’ 

*Why, how then can my domino-box be 
changed into a geranium, and a blue and 
white flower pot? 

‘My dear,’ said my father, leaning his hand 
upon my shoulder, ‘everybody who is earnest 
to be good, carries two fairies about with him; 
one here,’ and he touched my heart, and one 
here,” and touched m forehead. 

a. 
‘I can wait tillyou 0, Pisistratui. 
& name!’ 

My father stopped at. nursery gardener’s, 
and after looking: over the flowers, paused 
before a large double geranium, 

‘Ah, this is finer than that which your ma- 
ma was so fond of. ‘Whatis the cost sir?’ 

Pty t Te. 6d.’ said the gardener. 

My father buttoned up his coat pocket. ‘I 
c afford it to-day,’ said he, gently, and we 
walked out, On entering the town, we stop- 
we stopped again, at a china warehouse. 

‘Have you. a flower-pot like that I bough 
some months ago? Ah, here is one marked 
38. 5d. Yes, that is the price. Well, when 
your mamma’s birth-day comes’ agam, we 
must buy her another. That issome months 
toiMbait. And we can wait, Master Sisty.— 
Foy truth, that blooms all the year round is 
better than o poor geranium; and a word that 
is never broken is better than a piece.of dalf.? 

, My head, which had dnopaed ¢Tost 
again, and the rush of joy at my heart almost 
stifled me. Pea ds 

‘I have called to pay your little bill,’ said 
my father entering the shop of one of those 
fancy stationers, common in country towns, 
and who sell all kinds of pretty toys and nick- 
nacks;\and by the way,’ he added, asthe smi- 
ling shopnrin lookod over his book for the en- 
try. ,{1 think my little boy here, can. show 
you @ much handsomer specimen of French 
workmanship than that work box which you 
enticed Mrs. Caxton into raffing for, last win- 
ter.'' Show vour domino-box, my dear,’ 

I produced my treasure and the shopman 
was liberal in his commendations. 

‘It is always well,:my boy, to know what a 
thing is. worth, in case one wishes to part with 
it. If my young gentleman gets tired of his 
plaything, what will you give him for it?? 

‘Why, sir,’ said the shopman, ‘1 fear we 
could not afford to give more than eightéen 
shillings for it, unless the young gentleman 
took some of those pretty things in exchange.’ 

‘Kighteen shillings!’ said my father.—*You 
would give that? Well; my boy, whenever 

ou do grow tired of your box, you have my 
eave to sell it.’ 


What 
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» My father paid his bill and went out. I 
lingered behind a few moments, and joined 
hitm at the end of the street. 

‘Papa! papa!’ I cried, clapping my hands, 
‘we can buy the geranium—we can buy the 
flower-pot,’ and I pulled a handfull of silyer 
from my pocket. 

‘Did I not say right?” said’my father, pas- 
sing his handkerchief over-his eyes; you have 
found the twe fairies!” 

Oh, how proud, how overjoyed I was, when 
after placing vase and flowers on the window 
sil, Lplacked my mother by the gown, and 
made her follow me to the spot! 

‘It is his doing and his maney!’ said m 
father; good actions have mended the bad.’ 

What!’ cried my mother, when she had 
learned all, ‘and your poor domino-box that 
you were so fond of! e will go back to- 
morrow, and buy it back, if it costs us dou- 

> 


‘Shall.we buy it back, Pisistratus?’ asked 
my father. 

*Oh, no, no, no! it would spoil all!’ I. cried; 
burying my face on my father’s breast. 

‘My wife,’ said my father, solemnly, this 
is my first lesson to Our ehild, the sanctity 
arid the happiness of self sacrifice; undo not 
what it shouid teach to his dying day.’ 

And this is the history of the broken flow- 
er-pot. 

pe sce © ae) 
Preserving Herbs. 


There are few persons who would not be 
occasionally benefitted by a cup of good herb 
tea. I do not mean such as is made from 
herbs dried inthe sun and boiled for half an 
hour in an oldtin.cup. Such a mess as that 
would make even a well person sick, who had 
ever known a better plan. ‘ 

By attending to the following directions, all 
country people can have good herbs; and if 
they wish to give a city friend some accepta- 
ble trifle in return for their dinner when they 
go.intu the city shopping, let them roll up and 
carry a good bundle of various kinds of herbs, 
for in the city even a very small package costs 
sixpence, and alarge proportion of stems at 
that. 

All kinds of herbs.should be picked as soon 
as'they begin to blossom, the dust rinsed off 
the leaves and flowers stripped from the stem 
aud spread on tins or, clear pe per and exposed 
to a moderate artificial heat till perfectly dry 
and*crisp, then put away in a clean, dry place. 
When required, make the tea just as you 
would green tea for the table. Herbs are bet- 


ter dried in the shade than in the sun, but a 
moderaté heat from the stove or oven. is stilf 


| Buackperry Wine,—A correspondent of the 
Southern Planter writes as foliows: 

It may not be known to many of your sub- 
seribers that they ‘posses in: the blackberry, 
grown so unwillingly by them in their fields, 
the means at once, of making an excellent 
wine and ‘a valuable medicine for home uses 
To make a wine equal in value to port, take 
ripe blackberries: or dewberries and: press: ; 
them, let the juice stand thirty six hours to 
ferment; skim off whatever rises to the top, 
then to every gallon of the juice, add » quart. 
of water and three pounds of sugar, (brown 
sagar will do) let this» stand in open vessels 
for twenty foar hours, skim and strain. it, then 


7 | barrel it until March, when it should be cares 


fully racked, off and bottled, 

Blackerry cordial is. made by adding one 

und of white sugar to three poands of ripe 

lackberries, allowing them to stand 12 hours 
then pressing ont the jaice, straining it, add- 
ing one third spirit, and putting a teaspoon- 
ful of finely powdered alspice in. every quart 
of the cordial, it is at once fit for use. 

This wine and ecordinl are very valuable 
medicines in the treatment of weakness of the 
stomach and bowels, and are especially val- 
uable in the summer complainst of children. 





Warrrwasi.—Remember that whitewash ia 
one of the most. wholsome articles that ean be 
used about your dwellings. Apply it) to the 
walls of your eellar, to your out-houses, barns, 
sheds, and indeed ‘to edifices of every kind» 
which are not painted, within and without. . 
ences ‘are rendered much more durable by it, 
and have, when whitewashed, a cleanly-and « 
tasteful appearance. ¢ 





Buue Rosz.~—The horticulturists of Paris 
says a correspondent of the New York Ex- 
ress, haye succeeded by artificial crossings, 
in obtaining a natural rose of blue color, whieh. 
is the fourth color obtained by artificial means 
—that and the yellow tea rose, the black or; 
purple rose, and the striped rose, being all in- 
ventions, and the result of, skiliful,, scientifie - 


gardening. 


Syaup ror Prespryves.—An excellent syrup . 
ig made in the following manner: Take § Iba’ 
of bright clear New Orleans sugar house molas- 
ses or sugar house syrup, and mix it wit Slbs. . 
pure water, and 1 lh. of coarsely broken clean 
charcoal, Stir and boil the mixture ten or - 
fifteen minutes, and strain while hot through 
double. flannel. , Wipe, the, kettle glean, and, 
boil again with the white. of an egg, till the: 
syrup would form a candy in cooling, them. 

rain gaia and put in the fruit and cook as 
reserves made ingthis way have-pe- 
keep better than. 





usual, 
culiar pleasant flavor, a 





better.—Rural New Yorker. 


when made with sugar. 
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New Method of preserving Eggs.—M. Ap- 
arn’s method of preserving » is to put 
hem in a jar with bran, to prevent their break- 

ing; cork and hermetically seal wet put it 
into a vessel of water heated to degrees 
of Farenheit, or twelve degrees below boi ing. 
Tho vessel with water being taken from the 
fire, the water must cool till the finger can be 
borne in it; remove the jar. The eggs may be 
taken out and will keep for six months. 

or the Season.—A lump ef wet 


A Remedy fo ; 
galaratas, applied to the sting of a wasp or 
bee, will stop the pain in a moment, and prevent 


its swelling, in most cases. 


Marion Counry---The Valley Farmer— 
Condition of the,Country—the Potato Fly.— 
Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Valley 

_ Farmer, dated Sharpsburgh, July 25, 1853. 

It was by accident. that I met with the Val- 
ley Farmer, and being well pleased with it 
went about making up the above club. The 
few copies taken at this office will be the means 
of: many others subscribing for your valuable 


P next year. é 

“Cems crops in this section of the country are 
as as ever known here. This is a 
fine farming country and being settled up very 
fast by an intelligent and industrious people. 
Our lands are of a good gaality, and advanc- 
ing rapidly in price. Yet there are many 
chances to purchase good farms and unim- 

roved lands atlow rates. Our Hannibal and 
Bi Jo Railroad is progressing finely and will 
bethe making of the country through which 


it ap 

he potato bug has been remarkably troub- 
lesome this year, iujuring the potato crop very 
materially. We have not as yet been able to 
They come in swarms, 
may, if noticed soon after they reach 
the vines be driven into dry straw and burnt. 
It would be well to call the attention of the 
Medical Profession to their use, as they are 
. equal if not superior to the sere Fly, in all 
the various ways in which they are used. It 
is to be hoped that our Druggists will deal 
with our céuntry people for the potato fly in- 
stead of buying the foreign fly. The Unirep 

Srates Dispensory treats of their use. 








stay their ranages. 





The crop in Saline county we learn from 
some of its intell gent farmers is more promising 
and will be probably larger, than any former year. 
Crops of every description in Chariton, and the 
river valleysare said to promise an abun- 
id. A sale of manufactured tobacco 
: ig to upwards of nine thousand dollars 
"vas effected on last Monday. Purchasers T. E. 
.& W, T. Gillman, factors of this city. 
Brunswicker. 


A 


ST. LOUIS MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Saturday, August 1, 1853. 

HEemP—per ton, $93 to $120. 

FLOUR—per bbi., good country brands, $475 to $5.00 
choice brands, $5.06; superfine city, $5. 10to $4.37;extea 
country and city, $5 to $5.75. 

are tie bushel, good to prime, 85 to 95 cts; choice 


Cornn—per bushel, 48to56 cents sacks; included: 

OaTs—per bushel, 34240 cents, sacks included. 

ToBYCcco—per cwt. $8 to $9 . 

BARLEY—per bushel, from 35 cents. 

MESss PORK—per bbl., $14.50. 

PIcKLED HAmMs—per lb.,8 1- cents, 

LARD—per Ib., No. 1, 8 3-4cents, 

SvGAR—per |b., common, 4to6 cents. 

MOLASSES—per gallon,20to 24 cents, 

Correr—per Ib., Rio, 9 1-2 cents. 

SALT—per sack, G. A., $1.40; T. 1.75 cts; Kanawha 
30 cents per bushel. 

P1@ InoN—per ton, cold blast, $38. 

BRAN—10 to 73 cents per 100 Ibs, 

Hay-—per hundred, timothy, 65to75 cents, be] 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Farr country butter, 11tol3cts; 
good to prime, 12 to 14c; choice Ohioroll,16 tol7c. W. Re 
cheese 10¢ for prime, 
i a" FRuiT—apples $1.26; peaches $2,560 a $2.75 per 

el. 


GREEN APPLES—61.50 to $2 per bushel. 


CATTLE.—Sale of 31, 42 and 29 head, at from 
5}¢ to Ge—all retuiled to butchers. No shipping 
demand. In the neighborhood 60 head, none in 
the yards. Market slightly better, but scarcely 
perceptible. 

SHEEP—Sale of 500 head at $2 and 108 do at 
$215. Prime quality worth $2 50. 

HOGS—Sale of 170 head at 4 434 and 51g, 
— from 140 to 200 Ibs. 

COWS—We quote cows and springers in de- 
mand at $25 to $35. 


Contents of August No. 





Fairs in 1853; Mo. State Ag. Society; Who will 

go up to the fair? 269 
Opening of the Pacific railroad, 271 
Atkin’s Reaper in Indiana; Grain Drill, 273 
Well Digging, 274 
Opening ot the Crystal Palace, 276 
The cow Blackbird, Q17 
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The Hollow Horn; Points in cattle, 284 


Cure of Founder in Horses; Manny’s Reaper and 
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American Stik; Gutta Parcha, 286 
Apple Molasses, 287 
The Domestic Fowl, 288 
‘Wives at the World’s Fair, 289 
Philosphy of bread making; Filtering Water, 290 
Wood Gas; Cure for Hydrophobia; Contributions 

to the World’s Fair, 
Large Story; Its what you spend; Canary birds in 

the U. 8.; Bees; Calaway connty, 
Addrress to young men, 
Lines to a Rob-a-ling 
Wheeler’s combined thresher and winnower; 

Come back; Doing something; Great Fair 

in St. Louls next year, 
Western Fruit Growers’ Association; Cole county; Mr. 

Justice’s Letter; Central Illinois, Bditoral tour, 

To correspondents; Flax and its manufacture, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
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Business; 

Premiums for Ladies; Opening of Pacific Railroad; Red 
= Tomato Figs; Dried Tomatoes; Saturday 

The en Flower = 

Preserving Herbs; Blackbe,ry Wine; Whitewash; Blue 


Rose; Syrup for 
New method of preserving Eggs; A Tetiedy for the sea+ 
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